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The first essential in the process 
of setting zone speeds is the deter- 
mination of current speed patterns. 
The Electro-Matic Radar Speed 
Meter is now the accepted means 
by which traffic engineers obtain 
speed characteristics of vehicle flow 
on all types of highways. 


Highly accurate under all condi- 
tions of traffic and weather, it is 
inconspicuous and operates with- 
out contact-making devices on the 
road surface. The Meter is easily 
portable and requires only one man 
for operation. It can be set up in 
less than three minutes. Operation 
is on 6 Volt or 12 Volt battery or 
120 Volt A.C. 


A Graphic Recorder provides a 
permanent record for study and 
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analysis leading to the preparation 
of speed distribution curves and 
other data essential to instituting 
a realistic system of speed zoning 
that goes hand in hand with modern 
enforcement techniques. 
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Connecticut’s forward-looking State High- 
way Department is among those engaged 
in a comprehensive program of setting up 
realistic speed zones on today’s highways 


for today’s cars. 
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For more information on the 
Radar Speed Meter, request Bul- 
letin R-112 
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ON THE COVER is photograph of President This issue features “Part I’ of review of the 


George A. Otlewis, chief of the Chicago Park 
District Police, receiving good wishes of Retiring 
President Walter E. Headley, Jr., chief of police, 
Miami, Florida. Joining the ranks of past presi- 
dents, Chief Headley was presented gold badge 
and certificate of commendation in special cere- 
mony at the annual banquet of the 63rd Annual 
IACP Conference in Chicago last month. 


63rd Annual Conference. Due to space limita- 
tion and pressure of an already delayed publi- 
cation deadline, the report and feature papers 
and resume of committee activities, resolutions, 
list of exhibitors, etc., will be continued in the 
November issue as “Conference Report — Part 
Il” — and will be off the press within the next 


two weeks. 
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The 63rd Annual Conference of the International 
Association of Chiefs of Police, September 9-13 in- 
clusive, was a record-breaker in attendance, with a 
total registration of 1,937. Previous records were 
held by Philadelphia, 1955, with 1,784, and New Or- 
leans, 1954, with 1,864. 

In other respects the Chicago Conference was a 
record-breaker. The 3,000-room Conrad Hilton hotel 
accommodated all IA\CP members who applied for 
rooms. The Conrad Hilton service was superb— 
immediate, courteous and friendly. 

The meetings in the grand ballroom were well at- 
tended throughout the sessions. While the exhibits 
were spread out in the corridors of the second and 
third floors, they received unusual attention from 
the delegates. 








New Officers Unanimously Elected 
Georce A. OTLEWIS President 
Chief, Chicago Park District Police, Chicago, III. 
J. M. BrouGHTon Honorary President 
Retired Chief of Police, Portsmouth, Va. 
Joun D. HoLstrom First Vice President 
Chief of Police, Berkeley, Calif. 
ALFRED T. SMALLEY Second Vice President 
Chief of Police, Highland Park, N. J. 
Cot. C. W. Woopson, JR. Third Vice President 
Supt., Virgina State Police, Richmond, Va. 
RoBpert V. MurRRAY Fourth Vice President 
Chief, Metroplitan Police, Washington, D. C. 
FRANK A. SWEENEY Fifth Vice President 
Chief of Police, Jenkintown, Penna. 

STANLEY SCHROTEI Sixth Vice President 
Chief of Police, Cincinnati, Ohio 

Joun F. Murray Secretary 
Retired Chief of Police, Perth Amboy, N. J. 


WILLIAM J. ROACH 
Chief of Police, Waterbury, Conn. 


‘Treasurer 


HERBERT C. JENKINS Sergeant-at-Arms 
Chief of Police, Atlanta, Georgia 
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The Conference program included so many out- 
standing addresses, informative, progressive, and help- 
ful in charting the future course of police service, 
that this reporter finds it difficult to include in one 
issue of The Police Chief all that should be published 
to the members without unnecessary delay. 


Thus, attempting to edit addresses and committee 
reports to fit the pages of one issue of The Police 
Chief creates the feeling that all contributors to the 
63rd annual Conference program have conspired to 
defeat the use of the blue pencil. We have done our 
best to preserve the key points in all of the vast ma- 
terial, and if anyone has been slighted, our apologies, 
please! 


It is dificult to report a Conference without re- 
peating references of the past years, but again it must 
be said that meeting old friends and discussing with 
them mutual problems is one of the most enjoyable 
phases of being among those present. Each annual 
get-together cements these friendships, and enhances 
closer teamwork in law enforcement throughout the 
year. 


So much for the prologue—now to get down to 
the business of telling what happened. 


Registration of members and guest on Saturday 
and Sunday helped to reduce the congestion on Mon 
day and Tuesday, but so many showed up the lines 
were fairly long despite two corps of efficient ladies 
handling the details. 


The Executive Committee met on Sunday afte 
noon, and that evening a reception in the Williford 
Room at the Conrad Hilton, featuring Morton Dow 
ney and his Trio (courtesy of the Coca Cola Com 
pany), was a bang-up affair, with the beautiful Wil 
liford Room packed for several hours with delegates 
and guests. 


Monday morning the real’ serious business of the 
Conlerence started with a training session from 8:00 
to 9:15 a. m.—Dean O. W. Wilson of the School ol 
Criminology, University of California, Berkeley, lec- 
turing on “Developing Basic Police Policies,” and D1 
Alan Canty, executive director of the Psychopathic 
Clinic, Recorder’s Court, Detroit, discussing ‘‘Sexual 
Deviations.” Both of these lectures are published in 
abbreviated form on other pages of this issue, and it 
is hoped space to print them in full can be provided 
in later issues of The Chief. 

Chief Walter E. Headley, Jr., IACP president, 
called the opening general session to order promptly 
at 9:30 a. m. on Monday, and the invocation was 
given by His Eminence, Samuel Cardinal Stritch, 
Archbishop of Chicago. Kathleen E. Corrigan, ma 
tron of the Chicago Police Department, sang the Sta 
Spangled Banner, accompanied by William F. Berg 
mann, pianist, assistant musical supervisor of the 
Chicago Park District Police. Following numbers 
by the police band and Hawaiian singing group, the 
Honorable Richard A. Daley welcomed the delegates 
and guests to Chicago. 

After lauding Chief George Otlewis, general chait 
man of the Conference, Mayor Daley described the 
improvements completed or under way in Chicago 
housing projects, super-highways, rebuilding of en- 
tire neighborhoods, off-street parking, and other proj- 
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DEPUTY COMMISSIONER 


IN CHARGE OF LEGAL MATTERS 


ROLL CALL FOR ELECTED OFFICERS 
Named to the elective offices of IACP for the yea) 
front row, l. to r., First Vice President 
John D. Holstrom, Berkeley, Calif.; President George 
A. Otlewis, Chicago Park District Police: Second Vice 
President Alfred T. Smalley, Highland Park, New 
Jersey; and Third Vice President Charles W. Wood- 
Virginia State Police, Richmond. 


1956-57 are, 


son, Jr., 








Fourth Vice President Robert 
V. Murray, Washington, D. C., Metropolitan Police; 
Fifth Vice President Frank A. Sweeney, Jenkintown, 
Pa.; Sixth Vice President Stanley Schrotel, Cincinnati, 
Ohio; Treasurer William J. Roach, Waterbury, Conn.; 
and Sergeant-at-Arms Herbert T. Jenkins, Atlanta, 
Ga. John F. Murray, Perth Amboy, N. J]., was reelect- 
ed secretary but was unable to attend the Conference. 


Second row, l. to 


ects. Mayor Daley likes people, believes in people, 
and says people are the vital and central spirit of 
Chicago, “the source of all our thinking and _plan- 
ning. 

Dr. Benjamin C, Willis, general superintendent of 
the Chicago Public School System, referred to the 
training courses for police instituted by Commission- 
er Timothy J. O’Connor, co-host of the Conference. 
He described the in-service courses, seven in number, 
taken during one school year, including criminal law, 
practical psychology, human relations, report writing, 
speech, typing, first aid and juvenile delinquency. 


President Headley then gave the President’s ad- 
dress, which is printed elsewhere in this issue. Police 
Commissioner Stephen P. Kennedy of New York City 
gave a timely address on the subject “Progress is Ow 
Keynote, Complacency Is the Enemy of Progress.” 
It is published on other pages in this issue. 


Other addresses at the morning session were by 
Lieut. Gen. C. P. Cabell, acting director of Central 
Intelligence, Washington, on “Foreign Police Forces, 
a Main Target of International Communism;” Maj. 
Gen. Wm. H. Maglin, Provost Marshal General of 
the Army, Washington, on “The Service Man and 
American Society;” Joseph M. Stokes, acting deputy 
director for technical services, International Cooper- 
ation Administration, Washington, on “International 
Cooperation in Police Administration;” and Louis B. 
Nichols, assistant to the Director, Federal Bureau olf 
Investigation. Mr. Nichols, speaking on the subject 
“Today's Challenge to Law Enforcement,” said in 
part: | 
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“We of the FBI are always happy to participate 
in this meeting of the nation’s law enforcement lead- 
ers. Mr. J. Edgar Hoover, the Director of the Fed- 
eral Bureau of Investigation, has asked me to convey 
to you his heartfelt regrets at his inability to be with 
you this year. He still talks of his pleasure last year 
in seeing so many old friends and personally greeting 
so many new ones 


“The big challenge to law enforcement today still 
is crime. We had reason to hope a year ago that the 
rise of crime was being brought to a halt, but the 
continued rise of crime brings into sharp focus one 
of biggest challenges law enforcement faces—man- 
power. Experience has firmly established that for the 
most part law enforcement agencies are woefully 
understaffed, underpaid and operating on misery 
budgets. Law enforcement officers have a right to 
a living wage which, in community after community, 
falls far short of becoming a reality. Law enforce- 
ment is entitled to better equipment, better facilities 
and working conditions commensurate with its re- 
sponsibilities. 

“One thing is certain—law enforcement as a pro- 
fession cannot be content so long as one officer re- 
mains in our ranks who engages in brutality, duress, 
and the third degree in the discharge of his duties. 
The dark days of such tactics are gone. They can- 
not be defended or tolerated. The sooner such tac- 
tics can be entirely relegated to the past, the easier 
will our job become. 


“The time must come, if society is to be protected, 
when the criteria of the admissibility of evidence must 
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CALL TO ORDER 
WALTER E. HEADLEY 
Chief of Police 
Miami, Florida 


GREETINGS 
Hon. RICHARD J. DALEY 
Mayor of the 
City of Chicago 


be truth within the framework of a clearly defined, 
understandable code of procedure. There is not a 
law enforcement agency in the land which does not 
have knowledge of the identity of wrongdoers who 
have never been brought before the bar of justice 
because of legal technicalities and insufficiency of 
legally admissible evidence. 

“I come now to one of the biggest challenges ol 
our day—that of crime prevention. Mr. Hoover re- 
cently phrased it this way, “Those of us who are as- 
signed the responsibility of detecting and apprehend- 
ing criminals are more and more coming to the view 
that our efforts, however essential, are but a tempo- 
rary expedient. Our greatest opportunity is to be- 
come a preventer of crime.’ 

“The officer who informally processes the first 
offender where it is possible has the opportunity of 
also reaching the parent; and his power for good 
and constructive influence as a preventer of crime 
cannot be overestimated. There are hundreds of such 
unsung heroes of law enforcement across the land, 
and we need to take the long-range view and give 
them the backing, the assistance and the facilities they 
need. Herein lies one of the most neglected but 
potentially constructive areas of law enforcement.” 


At this point may we digress to confess we have 
acquired the habit of repetition, in this case referring 
to addresses to be found on other pages of this issue. 
lo avoid becoming tiresome, may we say now that 
in covering the daily sessions of the 63rd Conference, 
it is to be assumed the reader will find all or an edit- 
ed part of each address and report somewhere in 
the October Chief—and we'll quit wasting space on 
such references from here on. 


The Monday afternoon session was devoted to the 
Administrator's Forum, and started off with a thought- 
provoking address by Chief Bernard C. Brannon of 
Kansas City, Mo., on the subject “The Set of the 
Sail,” which gave no inkling of the subject but aroused 
general curiosity. 

Hon. Antoine Rivard, Queen’s Counsel, Solicitor 
General and Minister of Transportation and Com- 
munication for the Province of Quebec, chose the 
subject “Internationally Speaking.” Col. Charles W. 
Woodson, Jr., superintendent of the Virginia State 
Police, Richmond, Va., spoke on “Cooperation, Here 
and Now.” D. A. McKinnon, Director of Operations 
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CHALLENGE 


THE SERVICE MAN 
Louis B. NICHOLS MAJ. GEN. W. H. MAGLIN 
Ass’t to Director The P. M. G. 
ee | Army of the U.S. 


and Criminal Investigations, Royal Canadian Mount 
ed Police, Ottawa, addressed the Conference on “In 
ternational Relations in Police Organizations.” 
Under the title, ““The Crime of Crimes,’ Herbert 
C. Watson, special agent of the National Board of 
Fire Underwriters, Denver, Colo., warned of the in- 
crease in incendiarism in his report of the Arson 
Committee. The report of the Committee on Auto 
Theft, of which Capt. John F. Daniel of Dallas is 
chairman, was given by William J. Davis, secretary 
and manager, National Automobile Theft Bureau. 


Chief Alfred T. Smalley of Highland Park, N. J., 
discussed “Trends in Legislation” in reporting fon 
the Committee on Legislation. 


Tuesday morning the early birds attended another 
interesting training session starting at 8:00 a. m., in 
which Gordon H. Sheehe, Director of the Highway 
Tralfic Safety Center, Michigan State University, 
lectured on, “Training Possibilities—Small Cities.” 
George D. Eastman, superintendent of police, Port 
of New York Authority, discussed “Police Inspection 
Programs.” 

Dr. Charles Ray Goff, First Methodist Church, 
Chicago Temple, gave the invocation at the open- 
ing of the Tuesday general session. Deputy Chiel 
Thad Brown, Los Angeles, gave the report of the 
Committee on Crime Prevention, representing Com 
missioner John C. Kelly, chairman, who was unable 
to be present. Lieut. Marilyn Olson, in charge ol 
the Women’s Bureau of the Chicago Police Depart 
ment, decribed the role of women in police work. 

Dr. Karl Menninger, chief of staff of the Menninge1 
Clinic, Topeka, Kansas, addressed the Conference on 
human behavior, and the application of psychology 
and psychiatry in police work. 

Chief William H. Parker of Los Angeles, speaking 
on the subject “Is Total Prevention Attainable?’’ shot 
straight from the shoulder in criticism of weaknesses 
in our system of justice. 

A panel on juvenile delinquency followed, the 
speakers being Judge Harold P. O'Connell of the 
Family Court of Cook County, Ill.; Michael J. De- 
laney, director of the Crime Prevention Division ol 
the Chicago Police Department, and Wm. J. Szarat, 
Chiet of Staff, Chicago Park District Police 

The Tuesday morning session closed with an address 
on “Bomb Scares and Vandalism” by James R. Barrett, 
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chief of the Police Bureau, Division of Safety, State 
of New York. 


A wide variety of subjects were covered at the ses- 
sion Tuesday afternoon. Chief Edward J. Allen of 
Santa Ana, Calif., H. K. Hunter, city manager of 
Sunnyvale, Calif., and Commissioner Frank Skobern 
of Endicott, N. Y., conducted a panel forum on the 
subject “Shall Policemen Be Firemen Also?’ Chief 
Paul R. Martz of the Minnesota Highway Patrol 
analyzed the mounting traffic accidents and fatalities 
on the highways of the nation, and possible remedies. 
“Riot Control” received the attention of Commis- 
sioner Edward Piggins, Detroit; Chief Frank A. 
Sweeney, Jenkintown, Pa., and Chief Herbert T. 
Jenkins, Atlanta. 


Chief John D. Holstrom, Berkeley, Calif., chair- 
man of the Civil Defense Advisory Committee, re- 
ported accomplishments of his committee under the 
subject title of “Disasters,” acting as moderator for a 
panel discussion, which included talks by Col. James 
E. McHugh, office of the Secretary of Defense, on 
“Implications of Martial Rule,” and by J. Russell 
Pryor, director safety office, FCDA, Battle Creek, 
Mich., on “Survival Planning.” 


Police Superintendent John A. Lyddy, Bridgeport, 
Conn., chairman of the Committee on Communica- 
tions, sounded a warning of threatened encroach- 
ments by commercial interests on police frequencies. 
He advised closer contact between chiefs and thei 
communications officers. 

\gain the early risers were on deck for the training 
session held Wednesday morning at 8 o'clock, which 
was really 7 a. m. because Chi has daylight saving. 
Such a nuisance, setting our wrist watches to con 
form to those of the Chicagoans. Commissioner Jo 
seph Childs of the Michigan State Police lectured 
to the class on “Recruitment Procedures,” and Chief 
Carl Hansson of Dallas discussed “Enforcement ol 
Suspended and Revoked Operato1 Licenses.” 


Chief George Otlewis called the Wednesday gen 
eral session to order at 9:30 a.m. Dr. Louis Binstock, 
Rabbi of Temple Sholom, gave the invocation, afte 
which Commissioner B. R. Caldwell, of the Califor- 
nia Highway Patrol, made his report as chairman of 
the Trafic Committee. 


Ray Ashworth, acting director of the Traffic In- 
stitute, Northwestern University, gave the report ol 
the Traffic Division. The winners of the 1956 na- 
tional police fleet safety contest were then announced. 
Deputy Chief of Police Pierce J. Fleming of the 
Chicago Park District Police, discussed the need for 
“Special Trafic Training,” and Paul F. Hill, field 
service department of the National Safety Council 
reported the “Annual Inventory of Traffic Safety Ac- 
tivities. 

The Wednesday afternoon session was given ove 
to the FBI luncheon of the National Academy Asso- 
ciates, and to a luncheon for the graduates of the 
Trafic Police Administration program, Trafhc In- 
stitute, Northwestern University. 

The annual banquet Wednesday night stretched 
the day’s activities into long and interesting hours. 
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The final morning of the conference began when 
Chief Headley called the meeting to order at 9:30 
a. m. and the Reverend Richard J. Farrell, C. F. M., 
Chaplain of the Chicago Police Branch, St. Jude’s 
League, Chicago, gave the invocation. 


Arthur E. Brandstatter, head of the Department of 
Police Administration, Michigan State University, 
reported for his committee on “Education and Train- 
ing,’ and Col. Russell A. Snook, director of the IACP 
Iraining Division, Washington, reported on accomp- 
lishments during the last year. 


Chief Robert V. Murray of Washington, co-chair- 
man of the Public and Human Relations Committee, 
gave the report of his committee. Chief Carl Hans- 
son of Dallas talked extemporaneously on “The 
Professional Policeman.” Carl always makes it tough 
for this reporter by failing to have a prepared ad- 
dress (he talks from a few notes on cards or a bit 
of paper) and we have a tough time trying to take 
notes in longhand 


Members will have to wait until we can produce 
a copy of the stenotype report of his address, or until 
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Exchanging greetings at the Conference are, l. to r., 
Chief George Otlewis, Chicago Park District Police; 
Chief Daniel S. C. Liu, Honolulu; Chief William H. 
Parker, L.os Angeles; Colonel Julio Vigoreaux Garcia, 
Inspector General of Police, San Juan, Puerto Rico; 
and Chief U. E. Baughman, United States Secret 
Service, Washington, D. ( 


the next JACP Year Book is published. As usual, 
when Chief Hansson talks he says things worth listen- 
ing to, and this was no exception. Where other 
speakers had discussed professionalizing the police 
service, Chief Hansson pinned the subject down to 
making a professional of each individual policeman, 
if he has the stuff 


In opening his address he called attention to the 
fact that everybody likes to see a professional, whether 
he be in baseball, football, ice or roller skating, swim- 
ming, or any other human activity. More so than in 
any othe field, the policeman must be a professional, 
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he said, because amateur policemen cannot get the 
job done, and all police are continuously under the 
public eye. He declared the ideals and performance 
of the individual policeman must be outstanding to 
bring credit on his department—that policemen must 
be experts. 

Chief Hansson introduced Felix McKnight, man- 
aging editor of the Dallas Morning News, who gave 
a common sense address on “Cooperation Between 
Chiefs and Editors.” 

Following McKnight’s address, the secretary's, treas- 
urer’s and executive secretary's reports were given. 
Honorary President James M. Broughton, Ports- 
mouth, Va., read the list of members who had died 
during the year, and called for a moment of silent 
prayer in behalf of the departed. Col. Homer Gar- 
rison, Jr., read the resolutions prepared by his com- 
mittee, and they were unanimously adopted. 

The report of the Nominating Committee, election 
of officers, and selection of the 1958 Conference city, 
along with an expression of appreciation to the mem- 
bers for their selection of Honolulu by Chief Dan 
Liu of Honolulu, wound up the 63rd Annual Con- 
ference, and Chief-President-elect George Otlewis ad- 
journed the session shortly before 1:00 p. m 


This recital of the day by day sessions is given for 
the benefit of members who failed to take home a 
program, and members who were unable to attend 
one of the best Conferences since this writer attended 
his first in 1940. With the passage of time we may 
forget who said what, so the October Chief may 
serve as a reminder. Again, we say that if we have 
overlooked or slighted anyone who contributed to 
the fine program of the 63rd Conference, may we be 
excused because we are again fighting an editor's 
deadline. 

To Commissioner O’Connor and Chief Otlewis we 
express our thanks for their ingenuity in planning 
and executing the myriad of arrangements which 
made the Conference as nearly perfect as humans can 
make it. We take the liberty of speaking for the 
officers, executive committee, and all employees and 
members of IACP who were present, in expressing 
these words of appreciation. 

May every future Conference be as successful! 








In Appreciation 


The generous cooperation of the IACP 
officers, Executive Secretary Leroy E. Wike 
and his office staff, and L. J. McEnnis and 
his assistants in the gathering of material 
for this report is gratefully acknowledged. 


Lou Smyth 














Representing General R. S. Soekanto, Chief of the 
Indonesian National Police, at the Conference was 
Colonel R. S. Abdulrachman, Indonesian National 
Police, Djakarta, Indonesia. Fellow countrymen at- 
tending were Lt. Colonel Johannes Suratno Rathnaat- 
madja, Deputy Chief of Police, Province of Maluku, 
and Major Saputro Hadi, Deputy Chief of Bali, Den- 
pasar, Indonesia. 
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THE PRESIDENT’S MESSAGE 











By Chief Walter E. Headley, Jr. 
President of the IACP 
Miami, Florida 


As a sergeant back in the fall of 1944, when I ai 
rived in Chicago on my way to Evanston to attend 
the “long course” at the Traffic Institute of North 
western University, little did I realize that 12 years 
later I would be returning to the same “Windy City” 
to deliver the Presidential Address at an IACP Con 
ference. 

I mention this not as a boast—but, in all humility, 
to express my gratitude for the opportunities I have 
had to serve my department, my community, and ow 
great Association. 

I am not going to attempt to draw any great lesson 
from this personal experience, but when a policeman 
can go up through the ranks to the head of his de 
partment and then on to the presidency of the 
world’s greatest law enforcement association, it does 
point up the difference between a police state and a 
society in which the police serve the people 

* * 4 

Our Association has had a very good yea There 
have been accomplishments on all fronts. These will 
be reported in detail by Executive Secretary Leroy 
E. Wike, Col. Russell A. Snook, director of ow 
Training Division; Commissioner John C. Kelly, gen 
eral chairman of our State and Provincial Section; 
Ray Ashworth, acting director of the Traffic Division, 
and by the chairmen of our committees. My remarks, 
then, will be in the nature of a “highlight” report 
on the International Association of Chiefs of Police 
since our conference last fall in Philadelphia 

IACP Training Program 

First, I would like to say a few words about ow 
training program for police officials visiting the 
United States. We are now nearing the end of the 
second year of the three-year contract with the In 
ternational Cooperation Administration, and a_ sec 
ond contract with the International Education Ex 
change Service of the State Department has been 
negotiated. 

Since January 1, 1955 the IACP Training Division 
has arranged and actively supervised the training 
programs of more than 100 visitors from 28 countries. 
These programs have covered a wide variety of sub 
jects, and the instruction has included counselling, 
evaluation, studies at universities and police schools, 
on-the-job training, and observations. 


The success of the program has been due, in great 
measure, to the understanding and cooperation of ow 
members. Assistance has been received from 11 fed 
eral enforcement agencies, 19 state and 46 municipal 
police departments, 37 other government agencies, in 
cluding those of some nations other than the U. S., 
and 22 non-government organizations. 


The value of these studies and contacts to the vis 
iting officials is immeasurable. Reports by these vis- 
itors have been filled with praise for the efficiency of 
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the police departments they had visited, and for the 
good will shown toward them. Many of the visitors 
have become members of the IACP and are thus in 
a position to further the objectives of our organiza- 
tion. 


One of the primary advantages of this visiting- 
officer training program is that it furnishes an excel- 
lent opportunity for the exchange of information 
among the police administrators of the free world. 


I have personal knowledge of the value of exchange 
of information through a program which is conducted 
in my department with Latin-American countries. 
It has also been my privilege to receive many of the 
visiting officials under this program. I am convinced 
that, through this work, the prestige of our Associa- 
tion has been raised and will continue to be. A num- 
ber of the officials of the program are visiting this 
conference and have already participated in special 
meetings. Many more will be coming in the future. 


In accordance with the recommendaton of my dis- 
tinguished predecessor, Past President I. B. Bruce, I 
have appointed an advisory committee to the Train- 
ing Division. This Committee, headed by our Second 
Vice President, Chief John D. Holstrom of Berkeley, 
California, is performing a valuable service. I recom- 
mend that the committee be continued. 


Also I would like to enter a strong recommenda- 
tion that the Association continue its interest in and 
its support of the visiting-oficer training program. 
The situation in the world today requires understand- 
ing among all free people. This training program 
has placed the police administrators in a position of 
making a great contribution to this understanding— 
while at the same time we are continuing to raise the 
standards and increase the prestige of our profession, 
nationally and internationally .... As an Association, 
we cannot fail to meet this challenge. 

The IACP Traffic Division 

Our Traffic Division in Evanston, together with its 
companion organization, the Traffic Institute of 
Northwestern University, has had another bannei 
year. 

It was my great pleasure last June to have been on 
hand for the 20th anniversary celebration of the IACP 
Traffic Division and Traffic Institute. As your Presi- 
dent, I participated in the program which included 
conferring of Traffic Institute keys to 29 graduating 
members of the Traffic Police Administration Course 
and addresses by Paul G. Hoffman, trustee and forme 
board chairman of the Automotive Safety Founda- 
tion, and Franklin M. Kreml, who was named direc- 
tor of the IACP Traffic Division and the Traffic In- 
stitute in 1936. Frank Kreml, as I believe most of 
you know, is on leave of absence from the Traffic 
Division and Institute to direct the Transportation 
Center at Northwestern University. 

With our traffic problems looming larger than ever 
before, it is not surprising that demands for the serv- 
ices of the IACP Traffic Division and Traffic Institute 
reached new highs during the past year. More than 
2,700 key traffic personnel were trained in courses, 
conferences, and seminars—an increase of 200 from 
the previous year. Requests for field assistance were 
numerous. Several major publications on traffic were 
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VISITORS FROM FAR EAST—The Hon. Tiao 
Somsanith, Director General of Royal Police, Laos, 
registers at the [ACP Conference shortly after his ar- 
rival in the United States with Mme. Somsanith for 
an extended tour and study of U. S. police depart- 
ments. Accompanying him are Deputy Directors 
Soukarn Vilaisarn and Leuan Vilaihongs, also of the 
Laotian Royal Police. 


completed, as well as important work in the research 
and development field. 


Our Traffic Division and the Traffic Institute are 
organizations that we members of the IACP can well 
be proud of. In the coming year I urge you—for the 
good of your own departments—to take full advantage 
of their training, field assistance, and publications 
services. 


Our Public Relations 


In the broad field of police relations with the gen- 
eral public, the IACP is on the threshold of two 
highly significant projects. 

In the first of these, we have just entered into an 
agreement with the Bob Hope Enterprises to produce 
the Police Hall of Fame television series. This series, 
which will help increase the stature of the police 
generally and bring prestige and some financial aid 
to the IACP, will be based on actual cases in which 
exceptionally good police work has been performed. 


Chief Raymond P. Gallagher, Springfield, Mass., 
chairman, and his fellow members of our Radio and 
Television Committee, have worked long and hard 
to bring this program into being and I want to thank 
them personally at this time. We are also grateful 
to Captain Stanley H. Sheldon of the Los Angeles 
Police Department who has served as our liaison officer 
and technical consultant to the television film pro- 
ducers. You will be hearing more about this series 
from Chief Gallagher. 


The second project also concerns films but the 
direct benefits which accrue to our Association will 
not be in the films themselves but in the good con- 
tacts we make with the public through the distri- 
bution and showing of the films. 


Through the generosity of the Automotive Safety 
Foundation, 250 prints of the Walt Disney film, “I’m 
no Fool as a Pedestrian,” will be made available to 
police agencies on a long-term lease basis. This is 
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an excellent traffic safety film for young and old and 
police departmenis who take advantage of the offer 
and show this film will be making a good contribution 
to trafhe safety—at the same time building up good 
relations with the public. You will hear more about 
this within the next few weeks from our Traffic Di- 
vision. Because of the limited number of prints avail- 
able, the offer will have to be made to the state and 
larger municipal departments first. 

Negotiations are now under way with the Disney 
people in an effort to make other traffic safety films 
available to police agencies, through the [ACP Trafhc 
Division. 

Internal Affairs of [ACP 

I can say with all sincerity that I have enjoyed every 
minute of my term as president of the Association and 
I know I will enjoy equally well the remaining min- 
utes of this week before turning over the reins ol 
ofhce to my successor. This happy situation could 
not possibly have prevailed without the wonderful 
cooperation and assistance I have received from ow 
\dministrative office in Washington, the Training 
Division, State and Provincial Section, the Trafhe Di- 
vision, all of our committees and all our members and 
friends whom I have had the pleasure to contact 
during the year. 


While acknowledging the splendid help and cooper- 
ation I have received, I would be remiss if I did not 
mention in a special way the hosts for the 1956 con 
ferences here im Chicago—Commissioner Timothy ]. 
O'Connor and Chief George A. Otlewis and then 
staffs and committees—and the host for the 1957 con- 
ference in Honolulu—Chief Dan Liu. 


Having once served as a host for an IACP Con- 
ference, I know the amount of work these brothe 
officers have expended and will expend to make this 
and next year’s conferences everything we know they 
will be. 

My personal thanks to one and all who have given 
this humble servant of the Association one of the 
best years of his life! 


The Job Ahead 


Although IACP officers and members can_ look 
back with pride on the accomplishments of the past 
year, this is no time for complacency and excessive 
sel{-praise. Never in the history of policing was there 
a greater need for a strong and militant international 
law enforcement association such as ours. With crim- 
inal incidents and traffic accidents on the increase, as 
police administrators we have our work cut out for 
us. In this period of high wages in business and 
industry, we have the very serious problem of re- 
cruiting good men—and keeping them. There is no 
single answer to this, but we can go far toward lick- 
ing this problem by making the most of what we 
have—in terms of manpower and equipment. 


To this end, I offer the following “personal plat- 
form” for adoption by all members of our Associa- 
tion: 

|. Be active members in the true sense of the word. 
Handle committee work and other assignments in 
such a manner that you yourself will be proud of the 
job you have done. 
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2. Cooperate with other members of the Association 

and with all law enforcement groups to upgrade the 
police service. 
3. Strive to improve yourselves:as police adminis 
trators by outside training, if possible, or at least by 
reading professional journals and other publications, 
and by diligently applying yourself to the duties of 
your office. What a wonderful example you will set 
for the younger men in your department by follow 
ing such a personal-improvement program! 

!. Be salesmen for the IACP. Make a _ personal 
resolution to get at least one new member for the 
Association between now and the end of the year 
We could double our membership by the next an 
nual conference if each of us would expend this little 
extra effort for our Association 

5. Share your experiences with your fellow mem 
bers by sending news stories, articles and pictures to 
the Police Chief. 

I submit to you that if each member of the IACP 
would adopt such a “personal platform’? we could 
together build a stronger and better Association and 
a stronger and better police service. 
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By Stephen P. Kennedy 
Commissioner of Police 
New York City, New York 

Complacency is the enemy of progress. We can 
never be content with past achievements. There are 
a myriad of difficult problems and tremendous chal 
lenges confronting law enforcement in our modern, 
complex, and ever-changing society. Such problems 
and challenges will not long remain buried unde 
an avalanche of platitudes and pleasantries 

The human and economic wastage that results from 
crime presents to the whole of society—not merely to 
the police alone—problems of the first magnitude. 
A nation that ignores the destructive force of crime 
cannot long remain strong. Crime is a cancer that 
strikes at the very life stream of our civilization. The 
real American tragedy of the 20th mid-century is the 
current crisis in criminal law enforcement. 

The population of the United States has increased 
9 per cent since 1950, but crime has jumped 26 pe 
cent during the same period—a crime pace almost 
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triple that of our normal growth. The Uniform 
Crime Reports make clear that when we measure 
crimes against units of population, such as crimes 
per hundred thousand inhabitants, the 1955 crime 
rate is 15.9 per cent above the 1950 rate. Last year, 
according to the Uniform Crime Reports, there were 
124,300 criminal attacks on persons in the United 
States. There were 470 more people slain, maimed, 
or violated than in 1954. 


These are the human losses—the American tragedies 
which no monetary compensation can ever replace. 
his serious situation must be corrected speedily. 


It is the primary duty of the police not only to cope 
with crime but to cope with it properly. The role 
of the police in a democratic society is to maintain 
the delicate balance between the liberty of the in- 
dividual on one hand, and the commands of society 
for protection against crime, on the other. To uphold 
such liberty the policeman must always be objective 
in the performance of his duties. He must be con- 
stantly mindful of the civil rights of all of the people. 
He should show neither fear nor favor in the dis- 
charge of his duties. All segments of the people main- 
tain the police organizations in this country. Every 
one is entitled to the equal protection of the laws 
Everyone is entitled to equal treatment by police. 


Fortunately, all of us are well aware of ow prime 
functions. Consider the vigor with which we have 
entered the arena of social tensions and the struggle 
we are waging against prejudice and bigotry. Police 
are mindful of the fact that while man has conquered 
the microbe, solved the problem of automation and 
harnessed the atom, he has not vet solved the mystery 
of man himself. It is this great mystery—the mystery 
of “Man, The Unknown’’—that we are now attempt- 
By taking 
the initiative in relieving the stresses and strains in 


ing to solve to the satisfaction of society 


the complex area of human relations, the police pro 


fession can render an invaluable service to the com 


munity. 


We in the police profession have always deplored 
prejudices based upon superstition, ignorance, fear, 
selfishness, and distorted logic. 

We have been ever alert to the danger of baseless 
rumors, provocative agitation, and unlawful assem- 
blages, which are the ingredients of riot. By maintain 
ing calm and objectivity while others patiic and be- 
come irrational—our officers can prevent or control 
mob violence. 

Chis was aptly expressed by my immediate prede 
cessor, Francis W. H. Adams, under whom I had the 
honor to serve. Commissioner Adams said: “I believe 
that my profession (police) is never nobler than when 
services are rendered to the weak and the uncertain, 
the cast-off, and the helpless.” 

It is by no means surprising that police personnel 
exhibit an advanced approach to the subject of hu 
man relations when we consider the admirable har 
mony which exists among the diverse groups within 
our own ranks Che modern progressive approach 
which we apply in our relationship to society genet 
ally is but an extension of the brotherhood we feel 
for our fellow police officers. 

Strangely enough the police profession today is 
attracting fewer members to its field. Ill wager there’s 
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not a Chief here today who is satisfied with the quan- 
tity and quality of his personnel. Why? We're all 
agreed, I am sure, that the Honorable J]. Edgar Hoover 
put his finger on the major reason when he said a 
few months ago ‘Assuredly, a major obstacle to 
efficient law enforcement, as well as a prime factor 
in the inadequate manpower problem, is the present 
low police scale Too woefully low to properly at- 
tract and maintain the corps of career-type officers 
needed in modern law enforcement * * False econ- 
omy in regard to essential police protection is indeed 
ironic in view of the staggering toll expected each 
year by the vast criminal horde . 


“An investment in a competent police officer pro- 
vides a public servant dedicated day and night to 
the duty of protecting the lives and property of the 
Surely, there can be no cut-rate bar- 
courage, integrity, and loyalty de- 


community. 
gaining for the 
manded for this selfless service 


lo merit increased compensation, the police must 
demonstrate increased competence. Each member of 
every police force must have greater applied knowl- 
edge of the when, where, who, what, how, and why 
of the increasing number of police problems confront- 
ing the communities of this nation. Certainly, the 
cynical attitude of “let the job run itself,” can never 
command the increased police efficiency that will 
bring the commensurately increased compensation. 


We must gain and continue to merit increased re- 
spect, approval and support of the average man. We 
must enlist his assistance so that our cause becomes 
his cause. No crusade has ever succeeded without 
the implicit confidence and the earnest good will of 


the people. Every person’s present and future well- 


being is involved. We must convince him that not 
only his personal welfare but the welfare of those 
who come after him—the yet unborn—is at stake. The 


constant human yearning for security is our strongest 
case for greater budgetary support. With this sup- 
increased in number 


port, police personnel can_ be 
Modern equipment 


and their compe tence improved 
and supplies can be provided 


Once we have the necessary funds, we must train 
and retrain our personnel until they operate at max- 


I 


imum effectiveness [They should be more than 
mechanically proficient Chey must also be imbued 
with the ideals and aspirations of our profession. They 


should be stimulated to adhere to a rigid code of 
ethics and shun the morals of the market place. They 
must learn self-discipline. They must be encouraged 


to participate in police-oriented education. From the 
example of their superiors, they must learn career- 
mindedness, a sense of dedication to the service and 
a sense of impelling obligation and sacred duty to 


their fellow man. As members of the police profession 
increase in wisdom and knowledge and follow ex- 

uct, greater public approbation 
will ensue. Policemen will be accorded a higher po- 
sition in the social scale and even greater budgetary 
support will be forthcoming Thus, at each step we 
will find that the quality of our own performance 
opens the door to ever-widening spheres of attack 
upon the criminal element. We will gain public 
confidence, assistance and financial support in cor- 
to our dedication. 


emplary codes of cons 


responding proportiot 
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By Lieutenant General C. P. Cabell 
Acting Director of Central Intelligence 
Washington, D. C. 


My subject—Foreign Police Forces—A Main Target 
for International Communism—through the necessi- 
ties of these troubled times, is a most unpleasant 
one. I am imposing it upon you as officials of the 
free world’s police, in the hope that you will carry 
its message back to the general public from whom 
you receive your support, and for whom my remarks 
are particularly appropriate. 

You are, of course, experienced in dealing with the 
various cankers in society which form a threat to our 
continued progress and happiness. I believe I am 
right in saying that most of these malicious growths 
are social in origin, and limited in effect. However, 
there is one which is of alien birth, and its malignant 
effect is destructive of free society. I refer to Inter- 
national Communism, directed from Moscow. 


This is not a new threat; it has been with us for 
something like forty years. Sometimes it has been 
clumsy and obvious, and thus relatively easy to com- 
bat. More often it has been subtle, disguised and 
elusive. 


We have just witnessed one of the most startling of 
its many about-faces. After years of dealing with an 
aggressive, rude and blatantly hostile Soviet govern- 
ment, we are told that the old order has yielded place 
to a new. Soviet leaders make friendly tours of non- 
Communist countries; reductions in Soviet military 
forces are announced; visits to the Soviet Union are 
encouraged; propaganda diatribes against the United 
States are modified; it is said that Communists seek 
power only through parliamentary means; and finally, 
the Soviet leaders evince hurt surprise when the purity 
of their motives is doubted. 


As a rule, in order to damage and destroy a police 
force through massive infiltraticn, the Communists 
employ two basic methods. First they infiltrate from 
the top. They seek to control the Ministry which 
governs the police; in most countries this is the Min- 
istry of the Interior. Then they proceed to pack the 
Ministry and the police forces, and to fire recalcitrant 
non-Communists. 


The second method which Communists use to in- 
filtrate police organizations is from below, namely 
secret penetration at the base of the organization— 
the rank and file and the intermediate levels of super- 
vision. 


This second method, infiltration at the base, is 
often paralleled by the attempted undermining of 
trade unions. In those unions controlled by the Com- 
munists, they have organized special units for public 
employees for the purpose of inciting disruptive 
strikes and alienating the public servant by playing 
up his economic grievances. They oftentimes seek 
to gain their ends by individual intimidation. In this 
connection, the new department of the Soviet-control- 
led World Federation of Trade Unions bears watch- 
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ing. It is named “Trade Union International of Pub- 
lic and Allied Employees.” 


The dulling of public sensitivity to the Communist 
menace is one of the grave concerns of our time. It 
should be our firm conviction, however, that the in- 
ternational conspiracy will not succeed if it is met 
by an effective international counter-movement. In 
the vanguard of any such counter-movemeant, belong 
the public police forces, domestic security and intelli- 
gence services, and law enforcement agencies of the 
free nations. 


In Communistic states the police are there to pro 
tect the government from the people. In the free 
nations of the world, the people look to the public 
police forces for protection. Since success of Com- 
munism depends upon the control of the police, you 
will continue to be in the first line of defense. This 
means more work for you—but it also makes it cleat 
that it is within your power to deny them success. 
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By Joseph M. Stokes 
Acting Deputy Director, Technical Services 
International Cooperation Administration 
Washington, D. C. 


For generations, for centuries, the larger portion ol 
humanity have lived in a static condition of un 
believable monotony, misery, and lack ol opportunity. 
But now things have changed. There are few in 
dividuals left on the face of the globe who do not 
know that by one means or another there is a pos- 
sibility of breaking out of the mold of the past. If it 
must be done by chaos, by revolution, by destruction, 
they will not hesitate if no other way is shown them. 
The alternative methods of peaceful and orderly 
evolution are not dramatic, and so the odds are 
heavy against the efforts of the responsible nations olf 
the free world to help their brethren find their way 
out of the past into the 20th century. 


The American Government, through its Mutual 
Security Program, is trying in more than 60 countries 
of the world to assist in the development of the ele- 
mental requisites: the health which makes hard work 
possible, the economic set-up which makes work pro- 
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ductive, and the education which makes work and the 
results of work meaningful. 


Che police themselves need to believe in their hearts 
that the police force is in truth the servant of the 
people. Specific attention to this element of the prob- 
lem is far more difficult, but far more vital in many 
of the countries in which we have cooperative pro- 
grams. Normally in those countries the villager has 
had little contact with the policeman except when he 
appears to collect taxes, to drag the young men away 
for military service, or other such matters which mark 
the official as an enemy. Here is the heart of the pro- 
blem just as increased efficiency is the hand, and again 
the dead weight of experience throughout the history 
of these countries is against us. 


Another aspect of this problem is relatively foreign 
to our experience here in America. For instance, in 
some countries, particularly those farthest back in the 
scale of development, there is almost no government 
mechanism for such things as disaster relief or even 
first aid and general public health assistance, except 
in the police force. This means that the police must 
extend their activities to become almost a social serv- 
ice organization. 


Take another kind of consideration. In many 
countries of the world, the strongest single force in 
the social structure is the military. Where they have 
not already taken over control of the government, 
there exists an uneasy balance between them and 
the civil authorities (including the police). If the 
police cannot maintain order when outbreaks occur, 
if the police cannot counteract subversion, or if the 
police through their own lack of vision become in 
themselves oppressive, then the temptation to the 
military to supersede civil authority is usually too 
great to be resisted 


We are in fact calling on police officials to assist 
us in meeting the requests of host governments in a 
number of under-developed countries to strengthen 
the mechanisms and philosophy of law enforcement; 
the police themselves need to believe in their hearts 
that the police force is in truth the servant of the 
people. 


The necessity of your assistance in this vital sector 
of the Mutual security program can be expressed in 
the words of Senator Mike Mansfield, when he said 
“The determinating factor is not economic develop- 
ment itself, but the whole complex of political and 
social institutions in which economic development 
takes place.” 


I could go on at much greater length to elaborate 
for you the fascinating problem in which we are ask- 
ing and receiving so generously from you assistance 
in this vital sector of our total Mutual Security Pro- 
gram. I shall leave it here, however, only repeating 
to you that by and large, if we fail in this area we 
may find we have dropped out the keystone from 
our total program. 


JAPAN sent three representatives to the Conference 
Superintendent Takenori Shigemitsu, Tokyo; Toshio 
Kabayama, Director of the Kyushu Regional Police 
Bureau, Fukuoka; and Ayao Yoro, Deputy Chief of 
Tokyo Metropolitan Police, Tokyo. 
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By Major General William H. Maglin 
The Provost Marshal General 
United States Army 
Washington, D. C. 


In the field of crime, the conduct of our young 
Americans while in the military service has lead me 
to the conclusion that we may be condemning our 
youth and painting them with a broad brush because 
of the over-all increase in juvenile delinquency. The 
vast majority of our youth are fine, wholesome, warm- 
hearted, upright Americans. Our experience with 
them in the Army convinces me of that. 


I am frequently asked to furnish statistics giving 
the crime or delinquency rates of 100,000 soldiers 
compared to corresponding rates among civilians. 
The statistics of crime or delinquency rates of 100,000 
soldiers is consistently lower than corresponding rates 
in an American city of 100,000 population. 


[he greatest reason for the Army’s fine record is 
what we call the “chain-of-care.” The chain follows 
from the commander right down to the corporal in 
the squad. Each is concerned with the welfare and 
conduct of the men in his charge. Each cares enough 
to take an interest in the daily presence of his crew. 
Competition makes each corporal, sergeant, captain, 
and major, care enough to make his command better 
than the next. 

Other links in the chain-of-care are our chaplains, 
legal aid officers, and welfare officers who have a 
marked influence on the individual. 

In the same direction, the Chaplains Corps plays 
a far greater role in the Army today than it ever did 
before, performing innumerable types of personal 
“care” services. It’s incalculable how many young- 
sters have been diverted from trouble by a few quiet 
moments with the Chaplain. 

Also in our Army today, stationed wherever we have 
American troops, are members of the Military Police 
Corps. The Military Police Corps, numbering over 
30,000 officers and men, is a permanent part of our 
military establishment and is composed of carefully 
selected, highly trained soldiers, whose motto is “Serv- 
ice to the Troops * * 

Now, turning to the field of traffic accidents. Cer- 
tainly no one in this room needs startling statistics 
to bring to his attention the tragic loss of life and 
injury which result from traffic accidents. Actually 
the problem of motor accidents on military installa- 
tions is very minor. We attribute this to the strict 
control measures we are able to enforce and to the 
close disciplinary controls maintained by our military 
commanders so closely tied in to quick trials and sub- 
stantial punishments in our military courts, as well 
as the inevitable loss of privileges, opportunities for 
promotion and other penalties of this kind of which 
the soldier is so clearly aware while he is on the mili- 
tary reservation. 

Off post, however, we have an entirely different 
problem. Last year about 80 per cent of the acci- 
dental fatalities to military personnel in the United 
States were incident to some phase of transportation 
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and over 60 per cent of the accidental fatalities in- 
volved the soldier in a privately owned vehicle. From 
an accident standpoint, the motor vehicle is our prin- 
cipal accident problem. My purpose today is to give 
you our assurance that we are not complacent in 
this situation. I propose to outline to you a few of 
the specific and, we feel, practical things that we are 
urging upon our military commanders through their 
staff provost marshals and military police to assist in 
combatting this insidous waste of life and property, 
particularly in so far as it is contributed to by military 
personnel. 


In the field of Enforcement, we advocate close liai- 
son by installation commanders and their provost 
marshals with local civil authorities. I am sure that 
most of you have experienced the effect and advant- 
age of this 'iaison in your local areas. This has re- 
sulted in notification to the post of incidents where 
a soldier is involved in an off post accident or serious 
violation. In addition to such action as the local 
authority may see fit to take, the vehicle may be im- 
pounded until the individual has completed a driver 
training course, or his permit to bring the vehicle on 
the post may be revoked for a limited period or per- 
manently. At some posts civil police representatives 
have conducted valuable accident prevention training 
programs and briefings giving assistance to the mili- 
tary authorities. We have found the effect of this 
close liaison between military and civil authorities 
extremely helpful and mutually beneficial. 


In the field of Pass and Leave Control, it has been 
noted that one of the major contributors to traffic ac- 
cidents has been the typically American trait of try- 
ing to crowd too much into short periods of leave or 
time off. John Grimaldi, the New Jersey State Co- 
ordinator of a slow down and live safety campaign 
aptly described the American soldier when he said, 
“He is the best driver in the world on duty but when 
he drives his own car he tries to crowd a lifetime 
into 24 hours. He stays up all hours and at dawn 
dashes back to duty. It often ends up tragically.” 
To combat this tendency several of our continental 
army commanders have authorized a variation in nor- 
mal Army off-duty privileges. Although it has always 
been the practice to grant passes ending at reveille, 
success has resulted from ordering passes to become 
effective at noon or earlier and terminating at noon 
or before nightfall. This has precluded the necessity 
for driving after dark. As you may be aware, we 
frequently limit the distance for which a pass or 
leave is valid based upon the amount of time for 
which the absence is authorized. This limitation is 
based on reasonable driving limits. Military police at 
many posts have recognized the possession of commer- 
cial carrier round trip tickets as a waiver on the dis- 
tance limitation assigned to passes. 


The area of Inspections has also been considered. 
In the matter of the condition of vehicles, we seek 
to discourage the ownership of the so-called “jalopy” 
by requiring inspections of vehicles prior to author- 
izing their use on the military reservation. This in- 
spection is over and above whatever requirement the 
civilian authorities of the State may impose on the 
inspection of vehicles. Many of our commanders are 
making the Army Driver Testing program available 
to drivers of nonofficial vehicles. 
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By way of driver Orientation, at a number of in- 
stallations, billfold-insert cards dealing with the re- 
sponsibilities of soldiers while off post are given to 
those going on leave or pass. Rules of the road and 
instructions relative to accident reporting are printed 
on the cards. The commanding general of one divi 
sion sends a letter to the family of each soldier assign- 
ed to his command. One of the items covered is an 
appeal to the soldier's family to help make his off- 
duty travel and visit as safe as possible. Along the 
same line, many commanders personally ORIENT 
members of their units prior to depature on leave or 
pass and periodic briefings are held at which all mem- 
bers are informed of fatal and serious accidents which 
have occurred, with the causes and possible corrective 
action. 


Although we have reduced our military accident 
rate from 2.6 accidents per 100,000 miles in 1946 to 1.3 
accidents per 100,000 miles in 1955 we are neither 
complacent nor satisfied. The effective measures 
which we have taken at our installations have been 
decisive in lowering our rate considerably but I’m 
sure you will agree that we have little control ove 
an individual when he leaves the post and travels on 
the nation’s highways. He then becomes a com 
munity problem. There are many ways in which 
you can use your influence to help us in this area. 


By virtue of vour duties in the law enforcement 
field I know that you have a wide circle of acquaint- 
ances, many of whom are serving in the military. 
These individuals, as motor. vehicle drivers, have in 
addition to the problems confronting the average 
motorist, the added responsibility of being at a desig 
nated place by a designated time. 


When you notice a serviceman home on leave ot 
pass, we urge you and your patrolmen to make it a 
point to inquire as to the length of his leave or pass 
and when he has to report back to camp. Many tend 
to delay departure from home until the last minute 
and then employ dangerous speeds to offset their 
late starts. If the serviceman is short on sleep, his 
chance of a safe drive back to camp is lessened accord- 
ingly. Caution him to depart well rested, cognizant 
of the latest weather reports and most important, in 
sufficient time to enable him to arrive salely 


As you no doubt realize, our problem in this field 
is mainly one of inheritance. Off duty, the service 
man drives as the public does back home. The family 
car was his classroom and persons with a general dis 
regard for safe driving were all too often his teachers 
When they enter the service they become casualties 
of their own attitudes. Many of their accidents could 
be prevented, had they been taught how to drive 
properly. You can see readily that the Army has 
neither the time nor the resources to teach everyone 
to operate his personal vehicle. 

I believe the best present that a parent can give 
to his son or daughter is a course of instructign in 
a recognized driver training course. 

Middle East observer at the Conference was Colonel 
Mohammad Ali Afzali, Traffic Division, Teheran Po 
lice Department, Teheran, Iran. While in the United 
States, Colonel Mohammad is studying traffic enforce 
ment and control techniques 
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to stay alert, obey the laws. 


Reports show that in city after city, Harley-Davidson motor- 
cycles are being credited with helping keep traffic casualties 
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NOMINATING COMMITTEE-—Eight past presi- 
dents of the Association attended the Conference and 
comprised the Nominating Committee, with (front 
row, l. to r.,.) Honorary President James M. Broughton 
and President Headley invited to sit in on the deli- 
berations with Past President Andrew J. Kavanaug" 
Wilmington, Del., c’airman: Past President I. B. 
Bruce, Colorado Springs, Colo.; and Past President 
George Reyer, New Orleans, La. (Back row) Past 
President Carl F: Hansson, Dallas, Tex.; Past Presi- 
dent Emile E. Bugnon, Wood Ridge, N. J.; Past Presi- 
dent Homer Garrison, Jr., Texas Department of Pub- 
lic Safety; Past President Michael F. Morrissey, Chi- 
cago, Ill.; and Past President Donald §. Leonard, De- 
troit, Mich. 
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By Bernard C. Brannon 
Chief of Police 
Kansas City, Missouri 


Like the old sailing vessels that fought the vast 
expanse of the seas, going in opposite directions under 
the power of the same winds, we too seem capable of 
widely divergent paths even though exposed to the 
same motivating factors. Whether in our personal 
and individual lives or in the organizations we com- 
prise, there is a better chance of following a more 
fruitful course if we set our sails properly. 

And so it is in all things of man and nature. We 
need a course to follow. When some greater power 
has not instinctively given the direction to be taken, 
it must be supplied. Any organization of men and 
women, whether governmental, business, social or 
charitable, whether dealing in services or commodities, 
must determine the course it is to take. It cannot 
but flounder without proper direction. 

It is so with our police departments. Scattered 
throughout the country in thousands of cities, towns 
and villages, each with its own daily, individual prob- 
lems and worries, there still must be a common direc- 
tion for all to travel. But we know that the routine 
and the unusual can combine to munch away on the 
20lice administrator’s time to the point where he is 
lappy just to supply the needs of his local community, 
much less direct his attention to outside police prob- 
lems. And yet we must realize that the obligations 
of a police leader extend beyond the geographical 
confines of his immediate work. 

We of the police category of law enforcement have 
often discussed the advantages of attaining a true 
professional status. 
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One thing is certain—isolated police accomplish- 
nent in only a few of our cities or even states is not 
enough; true professionalization will elude us so 
long as we fail to make our gains a nation-wide affair. 
It is like trying to raise the team batting average 
when only one or two players are swinging to the 
300’s tune. It is time for all of us to sharpen ow 
batting eye in our swing tor merited professional re- 
cognition. 

For over twenty years I have given theoretical and 
practical attention and study to the plight of the po- 
liceman. During this time I have been privileged to 
look up from the quagmire of a patrolman’s darkest 
days, and down from the complexities of chieftainship; 
I have felt the cold pinch of nearly starvation police 
wages to the warm feeling of being able to meet my 
creditors with not so barren purse; I have seen the 
chaos and demoralization effect of partisan political 
interference in law enforcement, and the fine, con- 
structive teamwork of a police administration un- 
hampered in its progressive activities; I have walked 
the shaky bridge leading from the dungeon of dis- 
couragement and despair to the lofty tower of highest 
hope and exultation; and if there is any scene in the 
police picture that has escaped me, I do not know 
what it would be. 

My conclusion has been and is now that the Amert- 
can policeman’s greatest and straightest path of pro- 
gress lies in pre-service education and training. 

It is encouraging to see more and more of our col 
leges and universities helping in this direction by 
establishing law enforcement curriculums. But, frank 
ly, I am not satisfied. Of the thousands of higher 
level educational institutions in America, those offer- 
ing such courses on a regular basis constitute only a 
tiny percentage of the whole. Why? 

I have asked many of our educators this question 
and they have good answers. They candidly admit 
they do not know how to set up such curriculums. 
They say there are not enough standard textbooks 
in the field, not enough available instructors, and 
simply no place to turn to for the help they need. 
Moreover, they are far from convinced that student 
demand for police courses warrants the trouble in- 
volved in setting up such curriculums. 

Now this is a real sub-problem to our master prob- 
lem of professionalization. Those few police admin- 
istrators who oppose pre-service police training at 
college and university level are exponents of the 
esoteric quality of police knowledge and know-how, 
but must be closing their eyes to the revelation ol 
police methods on television, radio, and in our comic 
strips and novels. They must give ground in face ol 
modern events. We must plan today for our police 
personnel of tomorrow. 

What true profession of today is composed of othe 
than college and university trained personnel? With 
the exception of some older members, the answer is 
none. In 1952 I published a pamphlet entitled “A 
New Profession Is Calling,” in which I attempted to 
point out that our colleges and universities want to 
help us, but that they need our help first. I advo- 
cated the formation of a national body composed of 
leading law enforcement experts and educators to be 
known as the Association of American Schools of 
Criminology. Such a group would be invaluable in 
aiding and advising schools undertaking police courses 
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INTERVIEW—Major Lou Smyth, of the Kansas 
City, Mo., Police Department, who annually performs 
the herculean task of reporting the I[ACP Conference 
for The Police Chief, interviews guest speaker Dr. 
Kari Menninger, of The Menninger Clinic, Topeka, 
Kansas (right). 


for the first time, and would be indispensable in 
bringing some order to the chaos of curriculums now 
in existence. I thought of it as an accrediting agency, 
much like the apparatus existing in law, medicine and 
other professional educational fields. 

While I still feel that such an association is a neces- 
sary step and will inevitably come about, during re- 
cent years I began to wonder if I had not omitted a 
vital preliminary move that American police should 
make first. I came to the conclusion that we ought to 
create a demand, a real demand, on the part of to- 
morrow's policemen for such pre-service education 
before we worry too much about installing the police 
curriculums or even regulating them. How to create 
that demand, which in turn will send us speeding 
toward professionalization at an undreamed of pace, 
is what brings me before you today. 


Uniform Law Enforcement Examination Act 

I propose that our organization investigate, study, 
draft and propose a standard state examination for 
potential law enforcement personnel. Such a measure 
would soon be presented to the Legislature of my 
home State of Missouri. My hope is that similar 
action could be taken in all of our 48 states. Here 
is why. 

The college student who selects a particular field 
of study does so for various reasons, but usually it is 
because he intends to use the knowledge gained as 
a means of livelihood. He is looking for a career. 
His entrance into the ranks of any given true profes- 
sion is made only with the ticket of admission pur- 
chased at the price of higher level study and prepa- 
ration. Either his college degree itself, as in the 
teaching field, or a state supervised examination suc- 
cessfully passed are the ordinary methods of qualify- 
ing for the right to practice his profession. These 
licensing prerequisites are earmarks of the established 
professions because they spell out an extended period 
of specialized study and training needed to learn the 
methods of service and to develop the skills required 
by the practitioner. 

Turn now to our self-proclaimed police profession. 
Unlike the other true professions, there is no insist- 
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ence on_a college degree in police studies. There is 
no insistence of any pre-employment police knowledge 
or experience. The new entrant to our police pro- 
fession, with rare exceptions, is both inexperienced 
and uninitiated in the very challenging and difficult 
field of law enforcement. Even in the business and 
commercial world some specialized academic training 
or prior experience is a customary qualification for 
work of importance. 


So we see that the practitioner of police law en- 
forcement skips the college level pre-training and 
study deemed so indispensable by all other true pro- 
fessions. Can he really do so and still lay claim to 
a professional status? Should the police profession 
itself assume the total obligation of training its own 
professional people after they have joined the police 
ranks? If so, when would the policeman really ac- 
quire sufficient knowledge and skill to validly claim 
a personal professional status? These questions should 
be faced. 


Why, then, go to college to become a cop? I have 
heard the question asked many times. It is a hard 
one to answer to the satisfaction of the young recruit. 
The police department does not require him to have 
pre-service police training, not to mention a college 
education in the field. Neither does the police pro- 
fession, which seems to vary from indifference to a 
completely negative attitude on the advisability ol 
such training. His government is not visibly concern 
ed about the matter. His salary will be the same. 
While his chances for advancement may increase be 
cause of his pre-training qualifications, that is spec 
ulative and not an effective selling point in view ol 
the time-consuming effort and expense involved. 

So we come to a discouraging impasse: To obtain 
better salaries, working conditions, job security and 
overall personal benelits, to reach a status of greatet 
dignity and standing in our society, and to render the 
public a finer, more efficient service, we want true 
professionalization of our police vocation. ‘To atttain 
a real professional status we must have college and 
university level pre-service study and training for our 
policemen of tomorrow. Yet there is little incentive 
for student study of police science and administra 
tion and, even if there were, there is a dearth of such 
curriculums in our higher educational institutions. 


But it is not a permanent impasse. There is some 
thing that can be done. We must not be content to 
merely say we are a profession—we must do something 
about it. That something consists of all of our 48 
states moving together to create a student demand 
for higher level police study and providing for and 
making available such studies in our educational in 
stitutions. This can be accomplished only when we 
sell the idea of a UNIFORM LAW ENFORCEMENT 
ACT to our own state and to each and all of ow 
states in this great country. 


Is state intervention justified? Let us suppose that 
a salesman decided to become a medical man and 
went to a hospital where he received several weeks ol 
training and then was proclaimed a doctor. If the 
authorities permitted this, there would be a_ public 
hue and cry of deafening proportions. To practice 
medicine without adequate knowledge, skill and ex- 
perience is a dangerous evil. Our state governments 
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recognized this long ago, and they did something 
about it. So did the medical profession itself. To 
become a medical doctor today, years of higher educa- 
tional study is required by both the state and the 
profession. Since this is the only avenue of entrance 
into the medical field, the potential doctor eagerly 
submits to the prescribed training and study. 

The days when the lawyer studied briefly in a law 
office and then became a member of the bar with full 
rights to practice is in the past. Our legal profession 
with the assistance of the state governments has raised 
its standards to the benefit of its members and the 
public. In varying degrees this is the case in most 
of the recognized professions. They invited state in- 
tervention when the protection of its citizens re- 
quired it. 

Any line of work which can adversely affect the 
health, safety or prosperity of the people, if improp- 
erly practiced or performed, should be subject to 
close scrutiny by the state. The quack doctor is no 
more a threat to society than the ignorant, imprudent 
or unskilled police officer. 

Who is to honestly argue that our police work does 
not vitally affect our citizenry? Who is to urge with 
logic that it is not of professional caliber? I can think 
of no other line of human endeavor which requires 
the application of greater general and specific knowl- 
edge, skill and temperament. Our work borrows from 
all of the arts and sciences. It is certainly an indis- 
pensable type of service to the public and to the in- 
dividuals, which 1s dangerous to all if improperly 
performed. 

In proposing state examinations for law enforce- 
ment officers I am moving onto a battlefield of op- 
posing contentions. It is not a new idea, but the 
concept of it in simplified form and acceptable on a 
nation-wide basis merits new attention. Our organi- 
zation is equipped to study the matter and do some- 
thing about it. I make the following suggestions: 

Examination Not Compulsory. The proposed Uni- 
form Law Enforcement Act should not be compulsory. 
With our cities and counties operating as political en- 
tities, there should be no interference with their po- 
lice operations. The law should merely establish the 
apparatus for creating and giving the examination, 
and the local police administrators in all of the law 
enforcement agencies should have the election of 
whether to take advantage of it or not. 

It should contain no attempt to establish rules of 
professional conduct or system of control over police 
personnel.* Lacking teeth, it cannot bite; nor can 
it be offensive. But being unenforceable, it is still 
not useless. Behind its very presence, the fact that 
it is there for a police applicant to take, lies the great 
power of it. It will always be a standing challenge, 
a hurdle to be jumped by the aspirant to a law en- 
forcement career. And since it can’t be stuffed down 
the throat of the police administrator, he will view 
the examination as friend and not a foe. The human 
will to achieve, combined with the strong, vibrant 
growth of American police will result in the exami- 
nation being used. 





*The time is not yet ripe for passage of strict police leg- 
islation, as evidenced by the defeat of The Professional 
Law Enforcement Act in California. 
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Present Police Personnel. A license or certificate 
should be issued by the state examining body adminis- 
tering the examination. All currently active law en- 
forcement men and women would automatically be 
issued such license without examination. This will 
dissipate opposition from veteran police officers who 
justifiably resent a testing of their already proven 
capability. But more than this, ex post facto exami- 
nations are and always have been considered unfair. 


Kind of Examination. What should the examina 
tion consist of? Our infant law enforcement exami- 
nation will not initially stand shoulder to shoulder 
with those of the honored professions whose company 
we will some day command. It should cover the 
fundamentals of the three great divisions of police 
work: (1) Operations. (2) Administration. (3) Serv- 
ices. The method of propounding the questions is 
purely an adjective matter; of substantive importance 
is the scope of the subject matter covered by the ex- 
amination. It would be foolish to make the exami- 
nation too difficult, for that would provoke a barriei 
to popular acceptance of the idea—perhaps a fatal ob- 
struction in our crawlling stage of professionalization. 


We must be practical enough to realize that until 
adequate forums for the study and training necessary 
to comply with a more comprehensive and exhaustive 
examination are provided our young people, it would 
be futile to compel or even encourage them to seek 
state licensing through severe tests. 


It has been asked whether a general police exami 
nation would safely test those candidates who intend 
to engage in a special field of police work. I think so 
Regardless of specialization, all police officers should 
be basically qualified by proving their general know] 
edge of law enforcement know-how. When the offi 
cer moves into a technical field requiring specialist 
knowledge, it would be the responsibility of the pro 
fession to pass on individual capability for the work 
involved. This procedure is used in other professions. 
For example, the doctor may become an eye, ear, 
nose and throat man, but first he qualifies as a gen- 
eral practitioner. His later studies and accomplish- 
ments determine whether he is qualified as a specialist. 
The day will come when our police profession will 
establish its own standards within its ranks for special- 
ist work. 


The other professions have shown the way to fait 
and comprehensive examinations. We can follow 
their procedure, insist upon the selection of compe- 
tent, fair-minded officials to devise and administer the 
examinations within the framework and directives of 
law. Belonging to the executive branch of govern- 
ment, law enforcement primarily rests with the gov- 
ernor of the state. It is appropriate that he should 
have the power to appoint the police examiners undet 
such conditions and for such terms as the law desig- 
nates. Surely the police profession itself would serve 
as a constant watchdog of fairness and impartiality 
in examinations affecting its members of tomorrow. 

Uniformity. An examination qualifying police per- 
sonnel should be uniform in the sense that all vital 
subject matter within the whole police field receives 
attention. The questions will, of course, vary, but the 
scope of the examination should remain constant. 
Our purpose in seeking uniformity or some stand- 
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ardization is to encourage our schools throughout the 
United States to provide courses helpful to all police- 
men everywhere. In this way the Kansas police offi- 
cer who studied his police work in New York will 
have received the same basic training as that offered 
in Kansas. Our police officers will be better quali- 
fied to serve their profession regardless of the area 
of service or the place of study. 


There can also be uniformity as to the method of 
appointing examiners, their terms, qualifications, and 
procedures. In other words, if we can operate under 
similar laws, we can share our experiences and move 
forward together rather than as isolated states ex- 
perimenting on our own. 


Incentive. Some have reasoned that current police 
working conditions, longer hours and lower salaries 
than private industry, are large enough obstacles in 
the way of obtaining new police personnel. They say 
that if we add another barrier, such as pre-service state 
examinations, the employment problem will become 
more acute. I have reminded them that there is no 
permanency to status quo; there must either be pro- 
gression or regression in our push to better standards. 
If we make the acquisition of a police position too 
easy, we discourage incentive and invite inefficiency. 
Any move on our part that tends to make the attain- 
ment of the policeman role a more honorable and 
proud accomplishment will tend to attract more and 
better recruits, men of the kind and type we now seek 
with eagerness. The salubrious truth is that our work- 
ing conditions have continually been on the upgrade, 
and this is because we have upgraded our profession. 
An examination at state level, even though it is not 
compulsory, with a license or certificate as the reward 
for successfully meeting it, will invite more and better 
police personnnel. 


An examination should be available to be taken 
by those interested. There will be a demand to take 
such police examinations and at the same time there 
will be a companion demand for the teaching of police 
courses in our colleges and universities. We have said 
that the road to true professionalization for us lies 
in our personnel of tomorrow, and that such person- 
nel will have to have college level pre-service study 
and training. Aren’t we, therefore, striking in the 
right direction when we invite that student demand 
through the medium of a voluntary state examination? 


Prognosis. As salesmen of true professionalization 
for police, we ought to employ every harmless means 
of getting our foot in the door. With such united 
moves as state examinations for our personnel, we 
are no longer just knocking on the door of profession- 
al admittance—we have pried it open a bit. We have 
laid the groundwork for more effective professionali- 
zation in the future, more detailed and more com- 
prehensive self-regulation when we are ready for it. 


The Uniform Law Enforcement Act is not the ad- 
vocacy of civil service. There is no suggestion ol 
tying the hands of the police administrator so that he 
cannot handle his own personnel problems. It is not 
a method of obtaining control over police personnel. 
The objections to it can only be that it would be in- 
effective because it is voluntary, but such an attitude 
does not speak of harm that can come from the ex- 
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aminations—it is but an argument as to the amount 
of good that will result. 

So let us cut the pattern for our educators to follow 
in providing the necessary study and training for to- 
morrow’s policeman. Let us indicate the standards 
of knowledge we would want our police recruit to 
possess before he receives his in-service training. Let 
us advocate a Uniform Law Enforcement Examina 
tion Act as a united step toward establishing our pro 
fession. 

To us falls the burden of police leadership in Amer 
ica. Let us discharge that obligation with wisdom 
and courage today, so that the leaders of tomorrow 
will inherit the benefits we have striven to obtain. 
Let us not sit complacently behind the curtains of 
our present achievements, but let us sweep them back 
and view what tomorrow can bring. 

Ours is a brilliant and glorious future if now we 
set our sails for progress! 





INTERNATIONALLY SPEAKING 








By The Hon. Antoine Rivard 
Queen’s Counsel, Solicitor General and 
Minister of Transportation and Communications 
Province of Quebec 
Quebec, Que., Canada 


The performance of the task which your Associ 
ation has set itself, the goal which you pursue, the 
course you have set for yourselves do not seem to 
me to be possible without the necessity of considering 
the international relations of the various jurisdictions 
which you represent. 

Your Committee on International Relations has 
clearly established the necessity of entering this difh- 
cult field of international relations in a practical way, 
to the extent that there is need to work at the repres 
sion of crime, to enforce respect for constituted au 
thority in each country, and to maintain order and 
peace in society. 

Modern progress has abolished distances and drawn 
frontiers together. The consequence of this state of 
things has been to miake relations between the out 
standing people of the countries of the universe easiet 
and more frequent. These facilities are available to 
all honest men. They are equally possible for wrong 
doers; hence the imperative necessity of establishing, 
in the diverse organizations entrusted with law en 
forcement, cooperation capable of checking those 
advantages from which persons outside the law seek 
to profit by becoming international fugitives or sub 
versive agents in countries or states where they are not 
yet known. Your association is born of this need fon 
states and peoples to unite to protect themselves 

The relations which your association magnificently 
embody, likewise make possible the exchange olf ideas, 
of experiences, of practices and of the means which 
are found in each country or in each state and which 
constitute a source of information from which each 
can and should profit. 


In attendance at the Conference was Inspector Gen- 


eral of Police Samuel A. Dissanayaka, Ministry of De- 
fense and External Affairs, Columbo, Ceylon. 
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FAUROT NO. 632 PROFESSIONAL INVESTIGATION KIT 

This outstanding Kit embodies the lotest laboratory tested scientific 
developments. The following tasks can be performed; Take finger 
prints—develop old and new latent prints—Post mortem finger printing 
—Ultra-violet investigations—Forgery detection—Preliminary blood 
tests—Narcotic tests—Restore obliterated numbers—Examine dental 
work—Trap thieves—Classify. and compare finger prints. 
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FAUROT NO. 637 SQUAD CAR KIT 


Designed for taking and latent fingerprints 


If you have a problem concerning Fingerprint or Criminal Identification 
Work... Consult FAUROT. Your inquiries will receive prompt attention. 


FAUROT, INC. 


299 BROADWAY NEW YORK 7, N. Y. 
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FAUROT NO. 625A ALL PURPOSE FINGER- 
PRINT KIT 

Contains most modern equipment for taking 
fingerprints, for post mortem fingerprinting, for 
developing and lifting of latent prints by means 
of powders—for developing latent prints by 
chemical solution and/or iodine fuming—for 
ultra-violet investigation—for thief detection— for 
classifying and comparing prints. 
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SET OF SAIL PSYCHIATRIC VIEW 
BERNARD C. BRANNON Dr. KARL MENNINGER 

Chief of Police The Menninger Clinic 

Kansas City, Mo. Topeka, Kans. 
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By Lt. Colonel Leon Lambert, E. D., A. D. C. 
Quebec Provincia) Police 
Chairman, IACP International Relations 
Committee 
Quebec, Que., Canada 


It is the question of toy guns which deeply concerns 
all North America where there are so many armed 
bandits and where the growing demand for a ban 
on such play things as toy guns, cannot be ignored 
nor thrust lightly aside. It concerns the police and 
is also a juvenile question. 


Other countries may be less concerned, but here in 
U. S. A. and Canada, it is a real police problem and 
we foresee that many youngsters who now simulate 
hold-ups and gun fights will later be attempting real 
hold-ups with real guns against rival gangs and _ per- 
haps against the police itself. 


Toy guns give youngsters the ambition of handling 
real revolvers or pistols which are the main disturbers 
of society's equilibrium, constantly keeping the law- 
abiding citizens’ nerves at highest tension. Because of 
the boldness with which gunmen and racketeers in- 
vade banks, stores and homes, revolvers are a power- 
ful menace that encourage hoodlums and _profession- 
al crooks to carry on their nefarious rackets. 





POLICE COOPERATION 








By Col. Charles W. Woodson 
Virginia State Police 
Richmond, Virginia 


In order to present a solid front to crime, our mu- 
tual enemy, we must seal up all the holes in our armor. 
Every chief of an enforcement agency who is not a 
member of IACP, but who can be shown the advan- 
tages of membership and joins us, is another strong 
rivet which aids materially in the strengthening of the 
front we present to crime. Much closer cooperation 
can be gained through a larger membership. There 
will be fewer gaps to bridge. As in 1954 and 1955, 
your committee again recommends that a membership 
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INTERNATIONAL 
Hon. ANTOINE RIVARD 
Prov. of Que bec 
Que bec, Canada 


EDUCATION 
Dr. BENJ. C. WILLIS 
Supt., Chicago 
Public School System 


drive be conducted, to be headed in each state by a 
committee of three or more law enforcement adminis 
trators who are now active members of the [ACP 
All chiefs of departments in cities of 5,000 or more 
population should be solicited. It must be emphasized 
in this solicitation that the IACP is the one police 
organization which provides a medium for the blend 
ing of ideas and methods of all enforcement bodies. 
Through its committees, activities, publications and 
annual conferences, our members obtain a better view 
point as to each other's problems and thus are in a 
much better position to operate in a reciprocal man 
ner. 


Since crime recognizes no boundaries, it is advan- 
tageous to every chief that he establish and maintain 
an effective and cordial relationship between his 
department and all other enforcement agencies with 
the view of obtaining maximum assistance, regardless 
of jurisdictional limitations. A long step in the right 
direction is mémbership in the IACP. 


The committee again recommends the establishment 
of regions and the holding of regional meetings, with- 
in the IACP, because it feels that this will bring about 
better understanding in those regions which would be 
beneficial to IACP and further the work we perform. 


The committee additionally recommends that the 
IACP consider a domestic exchange program for ofh- 
cers between federal, state and municipal departments 
as it is believed such a program would be beneficial 
to and promote unity between all members of IACP. 


An excellent example of such unity is the willing- 
ness of one department to handle communications fon 
another which are directed to a third department. 
This practice is now almost universal since we now 
have within the United States a national system of 
interlacing communications, of which perhaps some 
of us might be unaware. However, it is available to 
the vast majority of us. 


A national conference of State Police and Highway 
Patrol officials was held in Chicago in March, 1955, 
for the purpose of establishing a nation-wide teletype 
writer exchange service network (TWX) for police. 


The network was inaugurated on January 1, 1956, 
with 29 states and the District of Columbia participat- 
ing. At present the network includes 40 states and 
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Controlled Companies of 
AMERICAN DISTRICT TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
A NATIONWIDE ORGANIZATION 
Executive Offices 


155 Sixth Avenue, New York 13, N. Y. 





Use of ADT Central Station Automatic Services to protect our 
warehouse around the clock against fire, burglary and heating 
equipment failure has, through the years, been highly satisfactory. 
These services not only have proved efficient, but they give us a cur- 
rent annual saving of $5,500 over the cost of less effective measures. 


nas 


Vice President 


Year after year, customers of Great Northern Warehouses, Inc., 
Syracuse, N. Y., have had assurance of complete and effective 
protection against fire, burglary and other hazards. The building 
and its contents are safeguarded throughout by a combination of 
ADT Central Station Sprinkler Supervisory and Waterflow Alarm, 
Burglar Alarm and Automatic Heating Supervisory Services. 
The satisfaction expressed by Mr. Hammerle is typical of the 
comment of thousands of warehousemen and other business ex- 
ecutives who know that ADT Automatic Services give better pro- 
tection for property, profits, customers’ goods, and employees’ jobs 
than other methods, and at less expense. 

Whether your premises are new or old, sprinklered or unsprin- 
klered, there is an ADT Automatic Protection Service to detect 
dangerous conditions and to notify fire, police or other protective 
forces, immediately and automatically. 

An ADT specialist will be glad to show you how combinations of 
automatic services can safeguard your property. Call if we are 
listed in your phone book; or write to our Executive Offices. 
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the District of Columbia, with three additional states 
having the service but not committed to the national 
network. 

Each participating state guarantees to accept and 
deliver police messages within its particular state and 
to handle replies, if necessary, on a collect basis. A 
large number of these states are offering the service 
to local law enforcement agencies. This service is 
originated by the local department, which forwards 
the message to the State Police or Highway Patrol 
Headquarters by whatever means of communication 
may be available. The state agency then transmits 
the message by TWX teletvpewriter to the destination. 
The toll charge is billed to the originating depart- 
ment on its monthly telephone bill by the Telephone 
Company. This affords even the smallest department, 
with only telephone service, the use of TWX. The 
service is rapid and in many instances the cost is less 
than that of a long distance telephone call. Resolu- 
tions will be presented at this conference in further- 
ance of this program. 





INTERNAL CONDITIONS 





By D. A. McKinnon, Director 
Operations and Criminal Investigations 
Royal Canadian Mounted Police 
Ottawa, Ont., Canada 


Good working conditions in our organizations are 
vital to the maintenance of high morale for those 
now serving, and in order to promote a standard of 
public service so high it will attract and retain the 
services of those highly intelligent men on whom we 
must depend today and tomorrow to do the job. 

Never before have policemen required so much 
tact and good judgment. In view of the policeman’s 
heavily increasing contact with the public, the setting 
up of standards in all spheres of police life should 
become a major project in all police departments, 
not only to insure that the public does not lose confi- 
dence in the police but to increase that confidence 
it has in police forces at this time. 

It has occured to me that we have paid so much 
attention to public relations that we have forgotten, 
or have paid insufficient attention to, internal relations 
in the organizations to which we belong. It is not 
sufficient to have good public relations if, in the or- 
ganization itself, there is dissatisfaction with general 
or specific conditions. 

There are certain basic rules in the treatment of 
people that can be applied in a police force as well 
as in other organizations; fair treatment and progress 
in the organization according to ability. We, in the 
R. C. M. Police, think that these things are of ex- 
treme importance to our organization generally and 
in particular to its efficiency and the contentment of 
the individuals employed in it. 

It has been found that career planning in our or- 
ganization is serving a very good purpose indeed. 
I like to think that the conditions we are creating in 
police organizations will develop an even greater con- 
fidence in the police on the part of the public gen- 
erally, whatever the degree of confidence they may 
hold today, and that this in turn will result in our 


? 
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giving the public better service and will attract those 
men who are looking for a vocation in an organiza 
tion of which they can justly be proud. It should 
be the aim of every one of us to help create such 
favorable conditions. 
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REPORT OF IACP ARSON COMMITTEE 


By Herbert C. Watson, S. A. 
National Board of Fire Underwriters 
Denver, Colorado 

Three major developments can be reported since 
the 1955 I. A. C. P. Conference, all three of which 
should be beneficial to officials concerned with arson 
prevention or investigation. 

One of the most heartening developments was pass 
age of an amendment to Title 18 of the United States 
Code, making it a criminal offense to move or travel 
in interstate commerce with intent to avoid prose 
cution or custody or confinement after conviction, 
for arson. This bill, which was public law 474 of the 
84th Congress, was signed by the President on April 
6, and went into effect 30 days later. Passage of this 
bill should be of considerable benefit to all officers 
engaged in arson work as it makes it possible to utilize 
the facilities of the Federal Bureau of Investigation 
in many cases. 


Passage of the bill was made possible through the 
cooperation and assistance of the International As 
sociation of Chiefs of Police, the International Associ 
ation of Arson Investigators, International Associa 
tion of Fire Chiefs, National Fire Protection Associ 
ation, National Board of Fire Underwriters, and the 
Mutual Investigation Bureau. 


Another development of importance has been an 
increase in the number of convictions for murder 
arising out of incendiary fires in which the persons 
who died were co-conspirators. 


A third development of major importance has been 
an increase in the number and quality of special 
schools and training courses made available to officers 
and investigators throughout the country. 


Reports from all sections of the country indicate 
that police and fire departments are paying more and 
more attention to the matter of investigating suspi- 
cious fires, and are as a result increasing the numbe 
of convictions for such illegal activity. 


The annual report of the National Board of Fire 
Underwriters, released in June of 1956, shows a total 
of 556 arrests for arson in 1955. In that year 321 con 
victions were obtained and 46 acquittals recorded. 
The National Board reported investigations of sus 
picious fires totaled neary 4000. 


A report issued by the International Association 
of Arson Investigators shows that losses from fires 
in the United States in 1954, the last year for which 
complete figures are available, totaled more than 
$875,000,000. This is a tremendous loss and certainly 
a more than minor precentage of same was in fraud 
fires. Closer attention to suspicious fires and con- 
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able to make you feel at home. 





For over half a century, Dubois uniforms have been 
“FIRST” with the Police Departinents from coast to coast. 
They’re custom made. . . they fit... and they can stand 
the gaff of hard wear and still retain their shape and 
smart appearance...their brand new freshness through- 
out the year. 

Nothing but the finest goes into Dubois Police uniforms 
... the best 100% all wool fabrics, Skinners satin lin- 
ings... Talon fasteners. Let Dubois quote prices, send 
swatches and catalogues when your Police Department 
is open for bids . . . the name DUBOIS gives you the 
necessary edge to get the order... it’s the name to 
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tinued efficient investigation of all suspicious cases 
can result in lowering the loss figure. 

Many members of your committee believe that we 
can expect some increases in the number of fraud fires 
in the next twelve months. It is an established fact 
that fraud fires and the economic trend of the na- 
tion go hand-in-hand. Fraud fires diminished sharply 
during and after World War II, apparently because 
of the excellent economic conditions which prevailed 
throughout the country. 

The coming year can bring a recession in business, 
if not on a national scale at least in localized areas. 
Such recessions will undoubtedly be accompanied by 
an increase in the number of fires set for the purpose 
of collecting insurance. Arson experts know that 
one successful fraud is certain to create others. 

The only hope we can have of reducing or elimi- 
nating this source of crime and economic waste is to 
be sure that potential arsonists are aware, and afraid 
of, a relentless and fearless program of investigati- 
gation and prosecution. 

That such a program can be effective is reflected 
in the report of one western capital city with a popu- 
lation of about 500,000. The fire prevention bureau 
of this city reports that the number of incendiary fires 
in 1955 was 76, as compared to a total of 110 such 
fires in the preceeding year. 

One type of incendiary fire which has been on the 
increase in the last year is the fire set by juveniles, 
both as pure vandalism and for financial profit. 

A recent report of the F. B. I. made by Director 
J. Edgar Hoover states that more than half-a-million 
juveniles were arrested in 1954 and that the number 
of this type of violator is increasing steadily. Mr. 
Hoover believes that this condition will reach a peak 
in 1964, when it is predicted that the number of 
juveniles arrested will be 45 per cent greater than 
the 1954 total. 

It is a known fact that fire-setting by juveniles 
varies almost proportionately with all other types of 
juvenile offenses. Thus we can see that we must 
be prepared to combat a rising tide of such arson 
cases. 

The committee makes the following recommend- 
ations: 

l. The establishment of specific programs aimed at 
preventing juvenile fire setting, and continued in- 
terest on the part of all law enforcement agencies 
in recognizing and combatting this form of juvenile 
delinquency. 

2. The formation of specialized arson investigation 
squads by all police and fire departments where 
feasible. Where such squads have been established 
the results have been very successful. 

3. The inclusion by all police schools of specialized 
courses in the detection and investigation of arson. 

!. The attendance at special arson schools and 
seminars of police personnel from every department, 
thus assuring a large number of officers throughout 
the country who have at least a basic knowledge of 
the subject. 

5. The continuance of the splendid cooperation 
manifested between fire and police officials in the 
last year. 

6. The continuation of the activities of the Arson 
Committee of the International Association of Chiefs 
of Police for the year 1957. 
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THE ROLE OF THE POLICE 








By Commissioner John C. Kelly, Chairman 
IACP Committee on Crime Prevention 
Connecticut State Police 
Hartford, Connecticut 


At the time of the formation of the first metro- 
politan police force in 1829, the instruction book 
contained the statement: “It should be understood 
at the outset that the object to be attained is the 
prevention of crime. . . . the absence of crime will be 
considered the best proof of the complete efficiency of 
the police.” The method which is expected to ac- 
complish the Utopian condition is the patrolling olf 
the streets by policemen wearing uniforms. 


It appears that the uniformed patrolmen have 
driven criminals from the field of violence only to 
have them take refuge in a field requiring more subtle 
effort to separate the citizen from his money and 
goods, 


Although many long-range plans concerned with 
crime prevention are being undertaken by various 
agencies at this time, the most immediate way by 
which the citizen may reduce the volume of crime is 
to reduce the number of opportunities to commit 
offenses and by increasing the likelihood of speedy 
apprehension of anyone who does commit a crime 


An unlocked automobile, a house from which the 
residents are obviously absent, a solitary individual 
in a dark and isolated place—these are the opportuni 
ties for which the criminally inclined are looking. 
If these opportunities are denied to them, crime will 
be prevented. This is the immediate way to prevent 
crime. 

Owing to the absence of a satisfactory measuring 
rod, however, no one today can declare with any 
degree of certainty that any particular phase ol 
crime prevention is more effective than another. 


It would appear, therefore, that the basic concept 
of crime prevention by the police is concerned with 
the uniformed patrolman, specialized divisions, parti 
cularly of plainclothesmen, and an adequate public 
relations and information program. 


We must continue to maintain a high level of elf 
fective law enforcement by local, state and federal 
agencies with the use of up-to-date police methods 
and equipment and complemented by complete co 
operation among enforcement agencies, with respective 
responsibilities clearly defined. 

Of prime concern to us should be a high percentage 
of successful criminal detections, apprehensions and 
prosecutions. 

It is a well-established fact that prompt detection, 
vigorous and prompt prosecution and the certainty 
of punishment fitted to the crime, the criminal and 
the community, is the finest kind of crime prevention 
program. 
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Keeping the peace 


90 years.. 


WINCHESTER 


FIREARMS 


Since the days of the Old West, 
Winchester rifles and shotguns have 
been the constant companions of law 
enforcement officers. Today, the 
same absolute dependability that put 
a Winchester in the saddle scabbard 
of early peace officers earns the 
modern Winchester a place in police 








MODEL 97. Absolutely dependable, moderately priced 6 
shot repeater. Visible hammer. Available in 12 gauge riot gun 
style with 20” cylinder bore barrel. 








MODEL 12. “The Perfect Repeater.’’ Famous the world 
over for its fine balance, natural pointing qualities, and 
lightning fast, jam-proof action. 6 shot repeater 
in riot gun style. 20” cylinder bore barrel 






MODEL 94. Unbeatable lever rifle 
famous for over 60 years. Rugged and 
reliable, ready for any action. Caliber 
30-30 Winchester. 


MODEL O7. Semi-automatic 5 or 10 shot re- 
peater. Chambered for 351 Winchester cartridge. 
Short 20” barrel makes it easy to carry, fast to 
aim and fire. 


WINCHESTER-WESTERN DIVISION 





On duty... 
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SUPER SPEED 12 
gauge, available in 00, 
0, 1 and 4 buck shot. 





30-30 Win. in 170 
grain full metal case for 
real power and penetra- 
tion, 


TRADEMARK 


LOADS 


351 Win. Self-Load- 
ing —180 grain full metal 
case bullet for power and 
punch. 





SUPER-X 12 gauge, 
available in 00, 0, 1 and 
4 buck shot. 





All Winchester and W estern priming is rust-proof, 
non-fouling and non-corrosive. 
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Taking time out from a get-acquainted session to 
pose for this photo are some of the international de- 
legates to the Conference. Front row, l. to r.—Major 
Saputro Hadi, Deputy Chief of Police of Bali, Den- 
pasar, Indonesia; Chief Hsing-tang Lee, Police Edu- 
cation Section, Ministry of the Interior, Republic of 
China, Taipei, Taiwan; Lieutenant Thavi Vatana- 
sook, Police Laboratory, Bangkok, Thailand; Lieu- 
tenant Colonel Johannes Suratno Ratnaatmadja, De- 
puty Chief of Police, Providence of Maluku, Djakarta, 
Indonesia; Captain Gaston Cajina, National Police, 
Managua, Nicaragua; and Colonel Russell A. Snook, 
IACP Training Division, Washington, D. C. 


Second row—Colonel R. §. Abdulrachman, Indone- 
sian National Police, Djakarta, Indonesia; Colonel 








WOMEN’S ROLE IN PREVENTION | 





By Lieutenant Marilynn G. Olson 
Women’s Division 
Chicago Police Department 


One hundred and twenty-two women are on the 
rolls of the Women’s Division, 82 are policewomen 
and 40 are matrons. The almost universal police 
complaint of man-power shortage also plagues the 
Women’s Division. One can start each day by deduct- 
ing the following: those on furlough, medical roll, 
disability pension, maternity leave and routine day 
off. Further, there are special details and assignments 
which deplete the staff needed to cover 38 districts of 
the city. 


The director of the Women’s Division holds the 
rank of lieutenant, she is directly responsible to the 
Deputy Commissioner of Staff Services. The as- 
sistant policewoman in charge holds the rank of 
sergeant. The pay scale for men and women in the 
department is identical. The 40 police matrons man 
the headquarters, and the two district women’s lock- 
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Leon Lambert, Quebec Provincial Police, Quebec, 
Canada; Assir Bradbury, Civil Guard, Sao Paulo, 
Brazil; Ist Lieutenant Augusto Ovideo, Havana, Cuba; 
and Inspector General Samuel A. Dissanayaka, Minis- 
try of Defense and External Affairs, Colombo, Ceylon. 


Third row—Colonel Charles C. Oldham, Civil Po- 
lice Division, International Cooperation Administra- 
tion, Washington, D. C.; Mr. Frank Holmes, Wash- 
ington, D. C.; Director of Traffic Alvaro A. Silveira, 
Salvador, Brazil; Colonel Albert du Bois, Police Ad- 
visor to Bangkok, Thailand; Colonel Mohammad Ali 
Afzali, Traffic Division, Teheran Police Department, 
Teheran, Iran; and Byron Engle, Civil Police Divi- 
sion, International ‘Cooperation Administration, 
Washington, D. C. 


ups. Matrons and patrolwomen receive the same 
salary. The former are responsible for the custodial 
care of adult female prisoners. Their duties include 
the processing of female prisoners, escorting prisoners 
to various districts for questioning, to hospitals when 
necessary, and various other locations. Routine duties 
include inspection tours, issuing supplies and_pre- 
paring meals. Our police matrons have a fine record 
for efficient and sympathetic handling of prisoners; 
they have proved to be a fountain of knowledge o 
the prisoner, and an invaluable aid in the final re- 
solving of many cases. 


The Civil Service requirements for policewomen 
and police matrons are the same. There is no mini- 
mum educational requisite; but the applicant must 
pass a prescribed examination. Due consideration is 
given those applicants for either of these positions 
who possess high school and/or college credits. Age 
limit for applicants is 25 to 35 years. Examination 
includes medical and physical, written and oral tests. 
There are no marriage restrictions for members of 
the Women’s Division. Maternity leaves are grant- 
ed for one year with the approval of the Commissionet 
of Police. 

Recruit training of policewomen and police matrons 
is conducted by the division of personnel and train- 
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REMINGTON 38 SPECIAL 
POLICE SERVICE AMMUNITION 


Remington 38 Special am- 

munition is available in 7 

types for a wide variety of 

service applications. Use index 

numbers when ordering from 
your supplier. 


index No. 5138, 158 grs., lead bullet 


Facing an armed criminal, an officer must have confidence in his 
ammunition. His life and the lives and property he is protecting 
can depend on just one cartridge. 

Remington makes all ammunition for law enforcement service 
with this in mind. An exclusive Remington “‘Oil-Proof” process 
keeps oil from reaching powder and primer to insure dependable 
functioning. Powder charge, cartridge cases and bullets are held 


index No. 5238, 200 grs., 
lead bullet 


index No. 5338, 158 grs., 
metal point bullet 


index No. 6138, 148 grs., 
lead, ‘‘Targetmaster,”’ 
wad-cutter bullet 


index No. 6238, 158 grs., 
lead, ‘“‘Targetmaster,"’ 
round-nose bullet 


index No. 6538, 158 grs., 
“Hi-Speed,” lead bullet 


index No. 6838, 110 grs., 
“Hi-Way Master,” metal- 
penetrating bullet 


to exceedingly close tolerances. And Remington is the only am- 
munition with exclusive “‘Kleanbore”’ priming for fast, sure igni- 
tion and non-corrosive action. You can get Remington ammuni- 
tion in bullet types for every law enforcement need including 
metal point and the famous metal-penetrating ‘“‘Hi-Way Master.” 
Whatever type you need, specify Remington ammunition for 
supreme dependability! 


Remington Service 
TO LAW ENFORCEMENT AGENCIES 


Whenever you have a question about firearms and ammunition, please feel 
free to call upon us. Just drop a line to Law Enforcement Officers Section, 
Remington Arms Company, Inc., Bridgeport 2, Conn 


“If It’s Remington—It’s Right!” 


Remington 


“Kleanbore” and “Targetmaster” are Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. by Remington Arms Company, Inc, 
Bridgeport 2, Conn, 























































ing, and covers a period of eight weeks. There is 
a probationary period of six months for policewomen 
and police matrons. 

The training school curriculum for policewomen 
covers approximately the same subjects as for patrol- 
men and totals 223 hours. Special emphasis is placed 
on criminal law, use of firearms, first aid, ordinances, 
report writing, arrest, search and seizure, tours, courts 
and bureaus, judo (defense and disarming) evidence 
and police rules and regulations. However, a number 
of hours are given to the study of government and 
civics, observation and patrol, crime prevention, 
juvenile bureau, court procedures, human relations 
and juvenile control. 

Recruit training for police matrons includes search 
of prisoners, fingerprinting, care and custody of 
prisoners as well as care and cleanliness of quarters, 
report writing and approach and interviewing. In 
addition she gets training in rules and regulations, 
first aid, training in emergency obstetrics, and re- 
cognition of veneral disease, and judo. 

The city’s policewomen are seen in all places where 
girls and young children could become involved in 
delinquency. On her patrol she is on the alert for 
juveniles in bowling alleys, dance halls, school stores, 
bus and railroad terminals, and other spots where 
juveniles tend to congregate. Her presence in a 
neighborhood is welcomed, and she always obtains 
the cooperation of the responsible business element. 

The Activity Record of 1955 of the Women’s Divis- 
ion showed a total of 918 arrests made for felonies, 
misdemeanors and violations of the city code. The 
number of juveniles apprehended and handled by the 
department was approximately 3500. 

Approximately 900 were turned over to the juvenile 
Home, and some 500 were referred to other agencies, 
approximately 1800 were released to parents or guar- 
dians. 

The Division handled approximately 2800 young- 
sters who ran away from home and some 500 com- 
plaints of home conditions in which Juveniles were 
involved. 

In addition the policewomen made approximately 
500 theater investigations, as well as 6000 other in- 
vestigations. 

Policewomen served on 455 special operation 
details, investigated some 350 correspondence cases, 
made 1300 court appearances and conducted ap- 
proximately 4000 interviews at district stations. 

The police matrons during this same period hand- 
led approximately 10,000 female prisoners and made 
some 6,000 deliveries to court branches. 

These basic acts were multiplied thousands of 
times in the various activities that had to be conducted 
in connection with the prisoners who inhabited the 
lockup during 1955. 


Police Delegates From Hawaii 


Seven police officials comprised the Hawaiian de- 
legation to the IACP Conference in Chicago. They 
were Chief Edwin K. Crowell, Luhue, Hawaii; Chair- 
man Alfred O. Giles, Board of Police Commissioners, 
Island of Kauau, Hawaii; Commissioner Chisato Hay- 
ashi, County of Hawaii, Kealakekua, Kona; Chief 
Daniel S. C. Liu, Honolulu; Police Commissioner 
Nicholas Lycurgus, Hilo; Chief Anthony Paul, Hilo; 
and Police Commissioner Louis G. Serrao, Hilo. 
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THE YOUTHFUL OFFENDER 











By Deputy Chief Thad F. Brown 
Department of Police 
Los Angeles, California 


The tragic and mounting toll of criminality and 
delinquency in America is blazoned from the head- 
lines, blared from every radio and TV station, and 
deplored on the platforms, in the pulpits, and in the 
periodicals of the country. Staggering and frightening 
Statistics are hurled at the public incessantly and 
convincingly. 

A decade ago a postwar decline of major crime 
was predicted. Rather than a decline we are con- 
fronted with a spiralling increase. According to FBI 
Statistics, serious crime is up 62.7 per cent since the 
end of World War II, while the population increase 
has been only 21.3 per cent. 

The disheartening rise of the youthful offende: 
as a major contributor to the crime picture presents 
a dire problem of national concern. The record 
birth rate of the postwar years tells us that, if present 
trends continue, the peak of youthful criminal activi- 
ty may still be in the future. 

We conclude, then, that the crime problem is to 
a large extent a problem of the youthful offender. 

Despite forward steps and increased police effici 
ency, the crime rate has not decreased. If crime is 
to be reduced substantially, something must be done 
about the youthful offender. The dilemma of the 
police is to attempt to determine what can be done. 

Various palliatives have been tried in recent years 
in an effort to remedy the problem. But we have 
found, just as there is no single cause, there is no 
single cure fer youthful misbehavior. It must be 
recognized that the problem cannot be cured by 
writing slogans. 

What then can be done? First, we should strive 
to make crime prevention everybody's business. It 
is our task to enlighten the public, obtain their sup- 
port, and when united, attack the problem. Second, 
we should attempt to discover a method to strengthen 
parental control. Little can be done about youthful 
criminals until the parents assume their proper roles 
of custodian of their child’s character and welfare. 
Such duties must be fulfilled, under penalty of law if 
necessary. 





PREVENTIVE METHODS 








By Chief Frederick R. Lacey, Newark, New 
Jersey—The police are too often blamed for what- 
ever crime conditions plague a community, because 
those pointing the finger are unfortunately ill-ad- 
vised or totally ignorant of the fact well known to 
the modern law enforcement officer: that the criminals 
are themselves a part of the community in its deepet 
sense, and are as much its products as are its philoso- 
phers, poets, inventors, business men, scientists, re- 
formers and saints. 

The role of the police in the prevention of crime 
is frequently criticized and often misunderstood. The 
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police have entered into many areas of crime pre- 
vention work simply because the community at 
large failed to establish any programs that were de- 
signed to meet the leisure time needs of the youth of 
the community. 

Over the years we have been able to learn of the 
techniques used by outstanding chiefs in preventing 
crime in their community, through the medium of 
such meetings as these held in connection with our 
annual conference. 

I believe that a primary responsibility of the police 
is the protection of children and the prevention of 
delinquency. We should see that cases of delinquency 
or potential delinquency are adequately disposed of, 
or referred to the proper agency, for the best interests 
of the child involved. 

As we expect all people in the community to as- 
sist and cooperate in the attacking of this problem, and 
as experience has shown that the lack of leadership 
is often the reason for failure to take action, perhaps 
it is fitting that we in law enforcement take the 
position of leadership in sponsoring community unity 
in the battle against crime. Because we are lead- 
ing and guiding people daily in our normal pursuit 
of duty, perhaps we are equipped to take the initi- 
ative and lead and guide others in our community 
in the struggle to hold in check the ever-mounting 
crime toll. It is imperative that we inform the public 
and solicit their assistance. 


By Chief John C. Hergenhan, Armonk, New 
York—Where shall we start in crime prevention? 
In the mind of the writer, I believe this start must be 
made with the cradle. The field of juvenile crime 
is a field where efforts even in the cradle stage can 
best be extended, believing the criminal beyond these 
two stages is in most instances either beyond or not 
receptive to rehabilitation; and it is in this field 
where a good number of repeaters are found. 

Unfortunately, too many of us think in terms of 
rehabilitation after a crime has been committed, 
but should we, if we are policemen worthy of the 
name, not know our potential trouble makers and 
likewise our potential criminals, realizing that our 
job then is more prevention than apprehension. 

We must try to exert parental influence by getting 
to the parents of the already potential delinquent 
and by using the powers of persuasion and appealing 
perhaps to their hidden better side, encourage them 
to join in improving the community status of their 
children. We must make a concerted effort to make 
our influence felt on the child, to lend him and his 
parents encouragement, and to help provide such 
necessities as may be required to give their child a 
proper start. 

We should foster and encourage community com- 
petitive sports, and further encourage our press to 
tone down and de-emphasize juvenile crime. When 
the propgram is well under way and showing results, 
the press and all other agencies of public information 
should be used. 


By Chief Frank N. Littlejohn, Charlotte, North 
Carolina—A crime prevention program today is as 
necessary a part of a law enforcement program as the 
investigative officer making an apprehension. 

Crime prevention recognizes that the community 
must assume some responsibility for the criminal 
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behavior of its members. A thorough evaluation of 
the moral standards of the community and the factors 
of its organization—such as slums, vice, etc.—can be 
a valuable index to the causes behind the alarming 
crime statistics. 


By Chief Milan N. Plavsic, Park Forest, Illinois 
—Since the inception of radio-equipped patrol cars, 
it seems we have lost some of the direct neighborhood 
contacts which our beat patrolmen used to afford us 
and which provided us with more positive inform- 
ation as to conditions in various sections of our com- 
munities. 

I have a strong feeling that one of our responsibi- 
lities as law enforcement officers is to attempt, where- 
ever practical, to find out all we can about the people 
with whom we are dealing and to attempt to reduce 
our crime rates by effecting referrals to proper agen- 
cies for treatment and cure. 

It goes without saying, of course, that I am a 
strong believer that every police department, large 
or small should have one or more qualified and 
well trained juvenile officers. 

I also believe that we should urge the federal 
government and state governments to reactivate the 
Civilian Conservation Corps to encourge these young 
people who either quit school at the age of sixteen 
or who are expelled from school. I believe this 
would be an excellent way of also working toward 
the rehabilitation of early offenders or those who are 
potential repeaters. 


By Chief Charles P. Thomas, Phoenix, Arizona— 
Crime prevention by the police should consist 
primarily of a good program of enforcement for exist 
ing laws and regulations and patrol of areas where 
crime is likely to occur, as both apprehension and 
patrol offer a deterrent to the potential offender. 

Crime prevention must be aimed primarily at the 
youth of our nation and must begin long before 
the youth is at an age when he might make an of- 
ficial contact with the police. 

I do not advocate the publication of all juvenile 
offenders’ names, but I do believe a definite de- 
terrent effect would be created if the names of of 
fenders, within certain limitations, were published. 

As a member of the IACP Crime Prevention Com- 
mittee, I would be greatly in favor of asking the 
IACP, as a whole, to adopt a resolution approving the 
treating of juvenile traffic law violators in the same 
manner as adults and, also, the publication of the 
names of juvenile second offenders. 


Attendance Statistics 

Preliminary count of Conference registrants totals 
1,937 representing 42 states, 4 U. S. Territories, 5 
Canadian provinces, Brazil, Ceylon, Cuba, Indonesia, 
Iran, Japan, Laos, Nicaragua, Philippines, Republic 
of China, and Thailand. 

There were 918 active members of IACP, 74 asso- 
ciate members, 169 non-member public and_ police 
officials; 202 exhibitors and commercial representa 
tives, 536 ladies and 38 non-official guests. 

State and provincial law enforcement officers total 
ed 89; Federal agencies, 44; military, 21; and railway 
and industrial police forces, 111. 
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By Karl A. Menninger, M. D. 
Director, Menninger Clinic 
Topeka, Kansas 


In general, the public expects from the police pro- 
tection from itself and from its own members. It 
expects the policeman to be judge of right and 
wrong, preventer of mischief, pursuer of evil, accuser, 
warner and depriver. In short, it expects the police 
to be its executive conscience. 


Lawyers and doctors and policemen have drawn 
much closer together than the public realizes. You 
might almost say that we three professions are waging 
a joint war against the stubborn, archaic concepts of 
the public. 

The lawyers are today strongly affected by the real- 
ization, acquired from recent advances in our psy- 
chological knowledge, that the behavior of some in- 
dividuals is not determined or even influenced by 
a consideration of realities (including the reality ol 
law and penalty). They know, without being told by 
psychoanalysts, that some individuals do not act from 
conscious decision but on the basis of irrational, il- 
logical impulses and that they are not influenced 
before or after by what constituted authorities threat- 


Chis poses a problem for legal 


en to do to them. 
philosophy. 


[he lawyers formerly solved this dilemma in one 
of three unsatisfactory ways: They persuaded them- 
selves that these cases were exceptional, another was 
to appeal to society to allow judges a greater latitude 
in respect to the sentence, the third unsatisfactory 
method was to say such individuals were not normal. 


Now the psychiatrists have their reasons for re- 
jecting this transferred responsibility. “We are,” they 
say, “primarily doctors and not jailers”. 

For this dilemma, a solution, which at first blush 
seems promising, is for the legal authorities to take 
all responsibility for the detention of such individuals 
and for psychiatrists to take the responsibility only 
for treating them. 


[he trouble with this solution is that in order to 
accomplish it, someone has to say first of all that 
such an individual is in need of such treatment, 
secondly, someone has to do the treating; and thirdly, 
someone has to say (olficiaily) that the treatment 
has effected a change in the individual so that he is 
no longer a menace. 


Who is to do these things? Who is to say that 
such a patient needs this kind of handling instead 
of the standard procedure? It is certainly an open 
professional secret that we psychiatrists do not know 
how to treat such patients in a curative way, o1 
to put it more accurately—that we do not know of any 
specific treatment which can be regarded as promis- 
ing what society warits. 
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A PANEL ON JUVENILE DELINQUENCY 


By Hon. Harold P. O’Connell, Judge, Family 
Court of Cook County, Chicago, Illinois—While 
many persons are sincerely interested in preventing 
delinquency—alas, there are no experts. We are still 
looking for the cure. 

If the officers of the court feel that the police are 
uninformed or misinformed, attempts should be made 
for the interpretation of our viewpoint and cooper- 
ation. Knowledge and discretion call for flexibilty 
on the part of both the probation officer and the 
police, both can benefit from one another. 


In spite of the misunderstandings which do crop up, 
we are all working toward the comman end—the 
benefit of society. We are on the right track, work- 
ing toward the goal of adjustment of the juvenile of- 
fender where possible, and constantly attempting to 
cure the causes of delinquency. 


By Michael J. Delaney, Director, Crime Pre- 
vention Division, Chicago Police Department— 
We must attack with vigor and determination, the 
problem of juvenile delinquency. An attack must be 
made with the goal in mind of stamping out the 
roots of the problems. We must attempt to determine 
the causes and eliminate them, insofar as it is possible 
as police officers. 


In Chicago positive action has been underway in 
combatting delinquency. Thoroughly trained juve- 
nile officers have been placed in each police district. 
Patrol cars have been provided for these men to pa- 
trol the city and determine trouble spots for the juve- 
niles. Community surveys are made and the results 
of these surveys are made known to all juvenile 
agencies. 

Coordination between the police and all juvenile 
agencies has been established to further assist and 
protect the juvenile from irresponsible adults. 


By Captain William J. Szarat, Chief of Staff, 
Chicago Park District Police—While it is of the 
utmost importance that law enforcement develop the 
most efficient type of crime prevention programs, they 
alone cannot do an effective job without the support 
and interest of the total community. 


Every officer should have some understanding of 
delinquency control and it is desirable that every 
police department have on their staff one or more 
officers especially trained and qualified to work with 
these offenders. 

If law enforcement is to be effective in controlling 
the young offender it must have knowledge of the 
needs of a young boy or girl. In order for us to do 
the most effective job with the socially maladjusted, 
we must develop a better understanding of human 
nature. 


Student observer from Thailand participating in 
the Conference was Lieutenant Thavi Vatanasook, 
Police Laboratory, Bangkok. 
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By James R. Barrett 
Chief, Police Bureau 

New York State Division of Safety 
Albany, New York 


Long a matter of police study and concern, bomb 
scares, at least in New York State, have been growing 
more frequent in the past several months. Whether 
this marks a trend or is only a transitory outbreak 
is difficult to determine at this time. Police, of course, 
are vitally interested and are following the situation 
closely. 

Well over twenty-five spurious bomb reports have 
been investigated in the last year and a half. The 
pattern is almost always the same. The miscreant calls 
the central switchboard in a school or large office 
building and states that there is a bomb in the build- 
ing and that it is set to explode at a certain definite 
time. No identification is given and the source of 
the call is completely unknown. 


News of the warning spreads so rapidly that the 
press, radio and general public know of the report 
almost as soon as the police. On arrival at the scene, 
police are often met by crowds of inquisitive people 


Anxiety naturally runs high. Police, intent on 
eliminating hazards, both real and imagined, rush 
to the reported bomb location Here, they begin 
their search of the building. They scrutinize nook 
and cranny, looking for what may be a suspicious 
package. ; 


t may be, to 


While interesting and challenging as 
speculate on the basis for the bomb warnings, little o1 
no factual information has been developed, Some 
cases seem entirely juvenile in character; others de 
finitely malicious and, still others, obviously the prod 
uct of a deranged mind. 


In discussing this situation, it might be well to re 
view some of the recent instances 


One that attracted considerable notice, occurred in 
Brooklyn last year on March 10th. Police, that day, 
removed a thousand employees from a government 
office building after a report had been received that 
an unexploded bomb had been secreted somewhere 
on the premises. Following a thorough but unre 
warding search, employees were permitted to return 
to work. 


Manhattan police a few months later, had a full 
day of bomb investigations when six threats were re 
ceived on May 4, 1955. The first, at Macy’s depart 
ment store, started when a woman shopper found a 
note stating that there was a time bomb under a table 
and that it had been set to explode at 5:35 P. M 


Police, finding nothing in a preliminary investiga- 
tion, permitted business to continue but returned 
aiter store hours to make a thorough search of the 
entire building. 


Late the same afternoon a man telephoned Police 
Headquarters saying that a bomb had been “planted” 
and was ready to go off at the Roxy Theatre. Again, 
there was no bomb. 
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Minutes later, bomb warnings were received at 
Webster Hall, the Academy of Music and the First 
National City Bank branch at 269 Canal Street. 


None was found in any of these places. 


Real bombs, however, are not unknown and it is 
estimated that at least a dozen people have been in- 
jured in bomb explosions in downtown New York 
City in the past sixteen years. All of the bombs have 
been of similar construction but little has ever been 
learned that would assist in identifying the builder. 
Buffalo, Albany and Rochester have had bomb warn- 
ings. 

While no fixed or standard procedure has yet been 
established for bomb investigations, certain concepts 
are basic and should be given careful consideration 
in work of this kind. 

Telephone clues are often the best and only infor- 
mation available in these cases. If alerted to the 
possibility of a call, operating personnel can be ex- 
pected to make special note of the voice of the caller 
and also to assist in any call tracing. Cooperation of 
building and telephone company officials is very 
important in this regard. If voice recordings can be 
obtained and this is not an easy matter, they may 
furnish valuable evidence. 


Frank discussion with press and radio interests can 
be of great help in minimizing consequences of bomb 
scares. A tactful explanation of the dangers of early 
reports together with an agreement for simultaneous 
release by all media after an investigation has been 
completed will often eliminate alarm, confusion and 
even more serious upsets 

The dangers of over-publicizing bomb reports can 
also be pointed out. Police can cite experience in 
telling news men that too much drama or too much 
prominence to reports can excite certain individuals 
to the same sort of criminal action. 


News men are quite cooperative and will generally 
accede to a request of this kind. 


Within the department, the chief can also develop 
a bomb response plan. He can decide what informa- 
tion should appear in the complaint record; general- 
ly how many men should respond to a call; what ac- 
tion each of the squads should take and what pro- 
tective equipment should be available. He can be 
certain in all of his pre-planning that public confi- 
dence will be immeasurably strengthened by the 
prompt response of a group of men who give the 
impression that they are ready and able to deal with 
the situation at hand. 


Complete familiarity with use and construction 


features of major buildings is also important. This 
information which district captains and precinct de- 
tectives will probably have at their command, can 


help establish search patterns and determine evacua- 
tion needs. 


As a final point, it might be well to mention main 
tenance, development and correlation of special bomb 
scare records. Where calls of this nature are received 
more or less frequently, leads of some consequence 
can be adduced through the careful integration of all 
available facts and there is properly no deterrent any 
stronger than the actual apprehension of one of the 
bomb scare pests. 
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AUTOMOBILE THEFT 











By Captain John F. Daniel, Chairman 
IACP Committee on Auto Theft 
Dallas, Tex., Police Department 

(This report was presented by William J. Davis, 
secretary and manager, National Automobile Theft 
Bureau, due to inability of Captain Daniel to attend 
the Chicago Conference.) 

Although the ratio of auto theft was approximately 
equal in the years 1954 and 1955, we cannot speak 
with pride about the theft of automobile accessories. 
Some agencies report that, at times, accessory theft 
has reached almost epidemic proportions. 

Accessory theft consistently involves juvenile of- 
fenders. And juveniles also play an important role 
in auto theft statistics. Arrests of those under 18 years 
of age rose 4.4 per cent during 1955. 

It is the consensus of this committee that the public, 
the courts and many enforcement agencies do not 
properly stress the seriousness of auto theft. 

It is the consensus of this committee that the IACP 
should recommend adoption of the Uniform Title 
Law with special emphasis on states which at the 
present time have no certificate of title laws. 

We urge the immediate tracing of all vehicles 
placed in any storage, particularly in storage garages. 


If the police agencies in smaller cities have no facili- 
ties for tracing abandoned vehicles, we request they 
consult with the state police, the nearest F. B. 1. 
office, or the NATB in their area. 


We must constantly remind the public to take ad- 
vantage of the locking devices provided on their cars 
by the manufacturers. And recommend to the manu- 
facturers that the locking systems be improved. 


The identification number on vehicles is always 
a main topic of discussion when law enforcement of- 
ficers consider the activities of commercial automobile 
thieves. Your committee unanimously agrees that 
there is a need for clarification and refinement on 
numbers before they can be considered adequate fot 
the purpose for which they were intended. Auto- 
mobile and motorcycle manufacturers should be 
asked to adopt a single identification number for 
each vehicle. It would eliminate duplication of re- 
cords, cross filing and innumerable problems. that 
arise in communications. 


Territories Represented 


Delegates from three U. S. Territories registering 
at the Chicago Conference were Superintendent Au- 
gust P. Brandt, Alaska Territorial Police, Juneau; 
Major R. W. Griffith, Chief of Police, Balboa Heights, 
Canal Zone; and Colonel Julio Vigoreaux Garcia, 
Inspector General of Police, San Juan, Puerto Rico. 
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GUEST SPEAKER Hon. Antoine Rivard, Queen's 
Counsel Solicitor General and Minister of Transpor- 
lation and Communication for the Province of Que- 
bec, Canada, and Mrs. Rivard are greeted at Chicago's 
Midway Airport by Lt. Colonel Leon Lambert, chair- 
man of the IACP Committee on International Re- 
lations and deputy director of the Quebec Provincial 
Police (right). 





IDENTIFYING STOLEN CARS 








By Karl M. Richards, Manager 
Field Services Department 
Automobile Manufacturers’ Association 
Detroit, Michigan 


We have learned from past experience that the 
casting of a number on the engine of an automobile 
and using that number as an identity number, does 
not prove satisfactory, because of the possibility of 
engine changes. 

The system now in use, welding a metal numbe 
plate to a permanent part of the car body, has proved 
better but there is still much improvement necessary. 

We ask that you and your members submit to us 
iny ideas which you may have relative to the im- 
provement of placing identity numbers on automo- 
biles. 

During the past several years there has been a con 
stant improvement in locking devices on automobiles, 
but more information is needed concerning the meth- 
ods of theft employed by the car thief so as to make 
the automobile as theft proof as possible. 

We are happy to announce that we have finally 
succeeded in standardizing license plate size to the 
demensions of 6” x 12”. Begining in January of! 
next year all states will employ the standard adopted. 


The Police Chief 





AT THE SCENE OF THE CRIME 
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MULTIPLE FLASH TECHNIQUE—In the study of a 
crime, it is sometimes necessary to show the full depth of an 
apartment hallway or building or a group of rooms. The 
above photograph shows how this was done with the 
versatile Speed Graphic, a Graflite flash unit and two Tele- 
flash units, spaced 25 feet apart. The police photographer 
set the Speed Graphic on a tripod and focused at a point 
midway in the hall. The shutter was tripped. The flash of 
the Graflite unit attached to the camera excited the light- 
sensitive phototubes of the Teleflash units, causing them to 
flash in synchronization. The result—a fully illuminated 
hallway and a photograph that can be used to present 
undeniable evidence to a jury. 


TELEFLASH— Teleflash provides the most 
practical system for using multiple flash 
lamps. They can be used indoors or at 
accident scenes as “‘slave units.”’ Teleflash 
units do not have to be connected to the 
camera. Save time... can be set up fast... 
need no connecting cords. Completely de- 
pendable . . . have no controls, switches or 
dials. ° 





See your local Graflex dealer or write Dept. 
PC-106 for further information. 


GRAFLEX, INC., ROCHESTER 8, N. Y. 
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State- Provincial 


John C. Kelly, Commissioner of the Connecticut 
State Police, general chairman, called the annual 
meeting of the State and Provincial Section to order 
on Tuesday morning, Sept. 11. President Headley ex- 
tended greetings and the roll call of the states, provin- 
ces and territories was made. 


Regional reports were given by the following chair- 
men: North Atlantic, Francis $. McGarvey, New 
York; Southern, H. N. Kirkman, Florida, read by 
Richard Youngs, Evanston; East North Central, E. V. 
McNeill, Ontario, Canada; North Central, Paul R. 
Martz, Minnesota; West South Central, T. H. Glass- 
cock, Kansas; Mountain-Pacific, G. O. Hathaway, 
Arizona. 





REPORT OF GENERAL CHAIRMAN 











By Commissioner John C. Kelly 
Connecticut State Police 
Hartford, Connecticut 


Another year has rolled away and now, again, it’s 
time to take inventory of our aims, accomplishments 
and losses. 


It would be well here to restate the purposes of 
this particular section—they may be summarized as: 


a. To advance police efforts in the field of crime 
prevention. 

b. To pass along improved techniques and _prac- 
tices being used in one department on to other 
departments. 

c. To foster police cooperation and administra- 
tion through the exchange of general informa- 
tion not only from one state to another but in- 
ternationally. 


—_ 


To promote improvements in the field of en- 
listing and training qualified people for police 
work. 

e. To encourage high level police conduct to bring 
law enforcement up to a more substantial profes- 
sional basis (type of personnel being considered 
the most important factor) . 


Our departments throughout the continent are 
using every resource at their command—saturation pa- 
trols, “wolfpacks”, specialists, radar, helicopters, air- 
planes, unmarked cars and whatnot--in their attempt 
to combat rising accident figures, but the totals of 
dead and injured seem to defy our concerted efforts. 


I wonder now, if we are not being tendered more 
of the responsibility in this fight than is our share. 
Police are termed the “law enforcement agency” 
whether it concerns traffic or criminal law, but our 
participation in the law enforcement ends when the 
offender is brought to the bar of justice. What hap- 
ens then, the punishment or lack of it, is the other 
valf of the law enforcement effort and ordinarily it’s 
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OFFICERS ELECTED 
Officers elected to serve the Section during 

1956-57 were: 

General Chairman—Gregory O. Hathaway, Su- 

perintendent of the Arizona Highway Patrol, 
Phoenix, Arizona. 

Vice-Chairman, East—Edward Scheidt, Com 
missioner of Motor Vehicles, State of North 
Carolina, Raleigh, N. C. 

Vice-Chairman, West—Bernard R. Caldwell, 
Commissioner of the California Highway Pa- 
trol, Sacramento, Calif. 

Secretary—Paul R. Martz, Chief of the Minne 
sota Highway Patrol, St. Paul, Minn. 

Advisor—Donald §. Leonard, Past President of 
the IACP and retired Commissioner of Mich- 
igan State Police, Detroit, Mich. 

Regional chairmen, who are appointed by 
the General Chairman, will be announced in the 
near future. 














the half which determines the offender’s future at- 
titude toward traffic laws. 


We have determined that speed is a factor in fatal- 
ities and although arrests have declined while this 
policy is in effect, we are still plagued by parkway 
fatalities in which one car, one driver and one fatality 
are involved. It seems that no amount of enforce- 
ment is effective against the driver who strains him- 
self to the point of fatigue and then runs off the road 
to die after falling asleep at the wheel. 

More leisure, faster cars, increased pay scales and 
recreational and job opportunities have seemed to 
lead our traveling public to attempt longer motot 
trips with more time behind the wheel of high-speed 
comfortable cars without taking physical capability 
into consideration. 


To quote from a booklet ‘Fatal Fallacies’ pub- 
lished by The Travelers, “It is the driver’s mind har- 
nessed to his reflexes; plus his body harnessed to his 
seat, which is going to produce fewer accidents.” 


There is a trend now toward absolute limits, and in 
my opinion this is good. Absolute limits would aid 
in more strict adjudication and would undoubtedly 
lead toward a reduction of speed and consequently 
would be reflected in fewer fatalities. 

Cooperation among police agencies in the section 
appears to be at the highest level in its history. Close 
coopertion is a vital necessity in criminal law enforce- 
ment, especially, and must never be allowed to de- 
generate. 

The New York State Police this past season were 
the motivating factor behind the establishment of the 
TWX National Police Network. This network needs 
active sponsorship and participation if it is to main- 
tain the purpose for which it has been established. 


We have gained in men, equipment and salaries in 
many parts of the section but we have had losses 
which we feel deeply—Chief Jim Pryde, of Washing: 
ton, and many other veteran policemen, valuable to 
our organization, have answered their last roll call. 

I would be remiss in my responsibility here today 
if I did not acknowledge the assistance and cooper- 
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officers of the section, the vice-chairmen, regional 
chairmen, advisor and liaison officer. They, and the 
members at large, provided me with a pleasant term 
as general-chairman. 


ation extended to me and to the organization by the 





RURAL TRAFFIC PROBLEMS 











By Ray Ashworth, Acting Director 
IACP Traffic Division 
Evanston, Illinois 


These seem to be the most salient features of the 
rural traffic challenge that confronts us: 


First, it’s one of the biggest problems in our history, 
and growing larger every day. Eighty-one million 
vehicles are expected to be crowding our streets and 
highways by 1956—a large percentage of them oper- 
ating on the rural network. The new roadbuilding 
that is going on will add to the total size of the prob- 
lem. 


Second, rural traffic appears now to have gone 
partly out of control. Our biggest job is to get it back 
under control, such as has been done in so many 
cities. However, the problem is more difficult be- 
cause rural accident experience is diffused over a 
much larger area. ‘The accidents are at higher speeds 
and are more severe, leading to a higher death rate. 
For these and other reasons, control measures are 
vitally needed but difficult to apply. 


Third, the only way we can finally win out will 
be by organizing and marshalling our police resour- 
ces until we can see consistent evidence that ow 
efforts are really taking effect. This means gathering 
reliable information about accident causes, as well 
as bringing about a direct retaliation between en- 
forcement and the accident curve. It means training 
our manpower well and developing it selectively, and 
it requires, above all, adaptive and imaginative ad- 
ministration. 


All of this constitutes a big challenge for state po- 
lice organizations. But I believe they are capable of 
meeting it. 





NEW REPORT FORM 











By J. Stannard Baker 
Northwestern University Traffic Institute 
Evanston, Illinois 


In the development of the accident report form we 
have to consider that we cannot include each and 
every element needed by the various agencies. To 
make up a report of this type would call for pages 
and pages of information that in most cases would be 
useless. A study taken by the National Conference 
on Uniform Traffic Accident Statistics seems to show 
that the need is for a series of reports rather than one 
report. 

A minimum report containing immediate and ad- 
ministrative information such as name, address, lo- 
cation, license, general trends, etc. 

Supplemental reports to cover specific information 
such as field sketches, statements, photo record, cus- 















































FOR YOUR PROMISING 
YOUNG OFFICERS... 


A SCIENTIFIC 
CRIME INVESTIGATION 


AND IDENTIFICATION 
COURSE | 


TODAY, one of the keys to advancementin law 
enforcement is training. We offer your men spe- 
cialized training in the Science of Identification. 


For more than 39 years the Institute of Applied 
Science has been giving men an opportunity 
to train at home in finger printing and identi- 
fication. The result? 


HUNDREDS OF THE 
IDENTIFICATION BUREAUS 
IN AMERICA EMPLOY 
OUR GRADUATES 


You, as a law enforcement executive, may have 
full confidence in recommending the Institute of 
Applied Science to your promising young officers. 


We operate on the highest standard of pro- 
fessional and business ethics and maintain well 
equipped laboratories for free use by advanced 
students and graduates. Our up-to-date course 
includes: 


@ FUNDAMENTALS OF CRIMINAL INVESTIGATION 
@ IDENTIFICATICN OF HANDWRITING 
@ IDENTIFICATION OF TYPEWRITING 
@ FIREARMS IDENTIFICATION 
@ FINGER PRINTING 
@ POLICE PHOTOGRAPHY 
@ MODUS OPERANDI 






FOR COMPLETE 
INFORMATION WRITE 


INSTITUTE OF 
APPLIED SCIENCE 


1924 Sunnyside Ave. Chicago.40, Ill. 


Member Illinois State Chamber of Commerce, 
Chicago Association of Commerce and Industry, 
and National Home Study Council 








tody of property, and misc. These forms can contain 


general information and be used by the officers for 


court refreshers. 


It is felt that with all the reports uniformity of 
facts, rather than size or shape, should be the primary 
consideration. Our recommendations are based on 
a study of approximately 40 different forms. 





NATIONAL TWX NETWORK 











By Inspector E. C. Updike 
New York State Police 
Albany, New York 


So there will be no misunderstanding as to how 
this network operates, may I explain the purpose, 
aims and operation of the National Teletype Net- 
work. Each State Police, State Highway Patrol or 
Police Agency at a state level has installed in its head- 
quarters a teletypewriter, this machine is called TWX. 
The cost of the machine is ten dollars a month rental, 
if the machine is not used for sending messages there 
is no further charge, if it used to send a message a 
toll charge is placed against the sender. 

TWX is a fast and efficient manner of police com- 


munications, it is a written record and is handled 
throughout its transmission by police, you have post- 
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MEASURING WHEEL 
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ROLATAPE TRAFFIC 
MODEL 200 should 










be included in every 
Traffic Investigation 


Kit, because... 





ROLATAPE cuts measuiing time 


with one man operational ease. 


ROLATAPE reduces exposure 
to traffic. 


ROLATAPE measures and 
records in feet and 

inches as operater walks 
and guides Rolatape. 


ROLATAPE gives accurate totals at all times—line to 
line, curb to curb, also skid marks, straight or curved 


@ ROLATAPE folds compactly for Kit or Glove Compart- 
ment. 
@ ROLATAPE is sold on a money back guarantee, and 


the cost is only $29.75, including leather carrying case. 


SEE YOUR DEALER...OR WRITE TO — 


ROLATAPE INC. 


1741 Fourteenth Street Santa Monica, California 
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tive information that the message is being received 
by the police department to whom it is directed, you 
retain an exact duplicate message under your own 
control. 


I respectfully suggest that the State and Provincial 
Section of the IACP here assembled pass a resolution 
calling for a conference of Police Communication 
Officers at a State or Provincial level, to be held this 
fall in a central location of this country. 


When the municipal, county and town police be- 
come aware that they can send an urgent communi 
cation in writing from the smallest police agency on 
the Atlantic to the smallest police agency on the Paci- 
fic in a matter of minutes, and the message is handled 
by police throughout, we will have provided a great 
service to the police of this nation. 





POLICING TURNPIKES 











Lt. A. E. Phelps, Turnpike Commander 
State Department of Public Safety 
Oklahoma City, Oklahoma 


Since there will be some turnpikes in this area that 
will open in the near future, it is felt that some in 
formation on the overall problem of policing a turn 
pike would be more beneficial. This information 
will be presented from a supervisory level 


Selection of Personnel. The Commanding Officer 
and his assistants must be diplomatic, willing to a¢ 
cept new ideas, able to operate on their own, and 
should be selected some time in advance of opening 
date for training and planning 


Troopers assigned to turnpike duty should be dip 
lomatic, outstanding in their appearance and in good 
physical condition. Much thought and considera 
tion should be given to their selection, for they will 
police the “cream of the motoring public 


Problems of Commanding Officer: Split Command 
The turnpike commander will receive orders and re 
quests from his own Department, as well as the Turn 
pike Authority. The Turnpike Authority is operating 
a multi-million dollar business and at the time the 
road is opened they will be broke, jittery, inexperi 
enced in police work and afraid of enforcement. 
How much shall the Turnpike Authority be allowed 
to dictate? 


he Director of the Department of Public Safety 
will also be inexperienced in policing a turnpike and 
will issue orders and set out policies that cannot be 
applied on the turnpike. Should the Commanding 
Officer be allowed to disregard policies not applic 
able? 

Problems of Troopers. Problems will be largely 
those of morale—the monotony of being “fenced in” 
remarks from outside Troopers if Turnpike Troopers 
are improperly selected; and remarks from outside 
Troopers who are under the impression that the turn 
pike is an easy assignment. 


(Lt. Phelps extemporaneosly discussed the above 
subjects and the following: attitude of motorists to- 
ward arrests, type of vehicle to be used in policing 
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turnpikes, speed in excess of 120 MPH, tires, air pres- 
sure, how to stop at a speed above 120 MPH, routine 
patrol, 24-hour duty, types of violation to be expected, 
cause of accidents, working of accidents, type of driv- 
er using turnpike, etc.) 








TRI-BRATA 








PRINCIPLES OF THE INDONESIAN POLICE 
By General R. S. Soekanto, Chief 
Indonesian National Police 
Djakarta, Indonesia 


(This address, here condensed, prepared by Gen- 


eral Soekanto, was presented by Lt. Col. Raden Setjow 
Showo Abdulrachman, Deputy Chief of the Indone 


sian National Police, since it was impossible for Gen- 


eral Soekanto to attend the IACP Conference this 
year.) 

Che police in Indonesia during the time of colonial 
rulership was an apparatus in the hands of foreign 
rulers, primarily designed to protect the interests of 
their own group. Their policy could not be focused 
other than on the preservation of the colonial power. 
With the growing political controversies between the 
foreign rulers, the police were regimented to suppress 
the people’s ideals for independence. This is one of 


the reasons why the police were so unpopular to the 


Indonesian public during this period. 


The dawn of independence, starting with the Pro 
clamation of the Republic of Indonesia on the 17th 
of August 1945, brought forth new aims and ideals 
throughout the various walks of life of the Indonesian 
nation. 


So there was an emergence of police principles, a 
new guidance, which would bring to us an Indonesian 
police law enforcement and management system, con- 
forming to the new aims and objectives of a free and 
democratic nation in the modern world. 


The police have not only to maintain order and 
peace for the cause of order and peace themselves, but 
that it has to be managed for the sake of a prosper- 
ous country and the general welfare. This is why 
the police next to their task of law enforcement have 
relations with all walks of society and all kinds ol 
community activities which all make the functions 
of police so complex and dangerous. 


Based upon an academic research by Prof. Djoko- 
sutono, Dean of the Academy of Police Sciences in 
Djakarta, new police principles bearing the Sanskrit 
name “Tri-Brata’’ were introduced on May 3, 1954, 
during the commissioning ceremony of new police 
graduates. 


[hese principles are conceived as the three solemn 
vows. As a new police discipline, it was originally 
confined only to the students of the above mentioned 
academic Institution, to the new graduates in parti- 
cular, starting as young police officials in the field. 


Its success was tremendous! The Tri-Brata, with- 
in a short time developed into police principles which 
could entirely answer a long-felt need of a new dis- 
cipline amongst whole Corps of Indonesian Police- 
men, this being real proof for us that the time had 
come for its adoption as the basic principles of the 
Indonesian National Police. 
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This most significant event in the history of our 
police took place in Djakarta on July 1, 1955, on the 
occasion of the Indonesian National Police Colour 
Presentation by the President of the Republic of In- 
donesia, Dr. Sokarno. This Ceremony which includ- 
ed a solemn Proclamation of the Tri-Brata by myself 
in my capacity as Chief of the entire Corps of the In- 
donesian National Police, was witnessed by other 
prominent Indonesian Officials, military as well as 
civilian, and representatives of the Corps Diploma- 
tique, including the general public. 

The text of the Tri-Brata runs as follows: 

Tri-Brata: 

I. Polisi itu rastra sewakottama: 

II. Polisi itu nagara janottama: 
HI. Polisi itu jana anucasanadharma. 

The Indonesian version is: 


Tri-Brata: 


I. Polisi itu abdi utama daripadasnusa dan bagsa: 

II. Polisi itu warga negara utama daripada negara: 

II. Polisi itu wadjib mendjaga ketertiban pribadi 
daripada rakjat. 


Let us turn to the Sanskrit text and give a con- 
densed explanation of the terms included therein. 

The term “Tri-Brata” is derived from the words 
“tri” and “brata.” ‘““Tri’’ means three and “‘brata” cor- 
responds with vow, in the sense that the principles 
are an expression of the spirit of “Police,” manifest- 
ing itself in the person of the policeman, who has 
bound himself by this vow. As a vow which is self 
imposed, these principles are more meaningful and 
binding upon the individual than an oath, which is 
required by an external force. 

“Polisi itu rastra sewakottama.” 


The word “polisi” is Indonesian for Police. ‘“Itu” is 
used here in the sense of Should be, a kind of admoni- 
tion from the person’s inner being to himself. The 
Sanskrit term “rastra sewakottama” is derived from 
“rastra,”” “sewaka” and ‘utama.” “Rastra” corresponds 
with country and people, “sewaka” is an equivalent 
of servant, and “utama” is used in the sense of ex- 
emplary. So the term “rastra sewakottama” would be 
translated into “exemplary servants of the country and 
its people.” 

“Polisi itu nagara janottama.” 

The Sanskrit term “nagara janottama” is derived 
from “nagara,” “jana” and “utama.” ‘“Nagara’’ means 
state, “jana” corresponds with citizen and “utama” 
is here also used in the sense of exemplary. So the 
term “nagara janottama” would be translated into 
“exemplary citizens of the state.” 

“Polisi itu jana anucasanadharma.” 


The Sanskrit term “jana anucasanadharma” is de- 
rived from “jana,” “anucasana” and “dharama.” 
“Jana” is used here in the sense of people as a group 
of citizens, “anucasana” corresponds with conscience 
or self-discipline, whereas “dharma” has here the 
meaning of duty or to be the guardian of. So the 
term “jana anucasanadharma” would be translated 
into “guardians of the self-discipline of the people.” 

In connection with the above explained, the trans- 
lation into English would be: 
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Tri-Brata: 

(The Three Solemn Vows) 
I. The Police should be exemplary servants of the 

country and its people; 

II. The Police should be exemplary citizens of the 
state; 

II. The Police should be guardians of the self-disci- 
pline of the people. 

We cannot go into the details in explaining the 
above mentioned police principles in a short speech 
like this and have to confine ourselves to a brief com 
ment. For, actually, as plain as the terms appear to 
be, there is a deep philosophy included in the words 
of the Tri-Brata, since the terms do not only hold a 
guidance for us as policemen, but also as human be 
ings working for our final cause: the well-being of 
all mankind. 

The Tri-Brata, as the three solemn vows, gives rea- 
son to the problem of why the police principles in- 
cluded in it are an expression of the spirit of “police” 
itself? The answer is to be found in the functioning 
of police as it has been manifesting itself in the course 
of time throughout the history of community and 
society development from a stage of the tribal life 
and life in the city-states up to the stage of our mod 
ern structure of nations. In this connection it may 
be noted that the Sanskrit language of the terms stated 
in the Tri-Brata indicates an origin which goes back 
to the history of ancient Indonesia. 

The forms of different kinds of communities and 
societies have undergone continuous changes from 
olden times up to the present, but still the ultimate 
end of every community or society, whatsoever form 
it might have, has always remained the same: the 
happiness of man and the welfare of the group as a 
whole. 

With the adoption of the Tri-Brata as the basic prin 
ciples of the Indonesian National Police as above ex 
plained, we have been arriving at the conclusion 
which I am sure all of you agree upon—that we, police 
men throughout the whole world, in whatever coun 
try we might have our duty, are all moving towards 
the same objective: the achievement of a new police- 
discipline, in order that we may contribute to the 
betterment of our modern society, for the benefit of 
the happiness of man and the welfare of the entire 
human race. 

May this brief comment on the Tri-Brata be a 
modest contribution of the Indonesian National Po 
lice to the attainment of our joint cause: a police law 
enforcement and management system which conforms 
to the aims and objectives of our modern society. 








THANK YOU! 

The editors are indebted to Charles F. 
Tvaroha and Michael Igoe of the Chicago Park 
District and to Mr. Al Hughes, security con 
sultant, Washington, D. C., for the splendid 
photographic coverage of the annual [ACP Con 
ference. Also to Mr. George P. Hixon, Public 
Relations, Chicago Motor Club, chairman of the 
local Conference Publicity Committee, for his 
able assitance to L. J. McEnnis, director ol 
publications, IACP Traffic Division, in handling 
publicity contacts with the Chicago press and 
preparing summary of the Conference proceed 
ings. 
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Timely Sidelights of the Conference 








(Lou comments at random about happenings at the 
63rd Annual Conference. Next month “Timely Sug- 
gestions” will be back on the job.—The Editor) 


Just about everybody wanted lakefront rooms at 
the Conrad Hilton, but all the rooms are not lake- 
front. Some were lucky, and after a night or two 
wanted to be moved to the opposite side of the hotel. 
They didn’t know that lakefront also includes Illinois 
Central railroad yards, where rattle and bang of 
switching trains goes on around the clock. 


& * * 


Seeing as how we drop dead when we hit the bed, 
we didn’t mind the noise. Fact is, maybe we were 
raised next to a railroad yard, and it’s music to us- 
lulling music. 

* * 

Iwo other services extraordinary we haven't men- 
tioned elsewhere. All those fine cars from Chrysle1 
Corporation in which we flitted here and there from 
every first to last hour, and those in between, during 
the Conference. 

% ¥ * 

Commissioner O’Connor and Chief Otlewis planned 
this service for us, got the vehicles, and then set up 
a transportation desk that functioned marvelously. 
Every officer connected with transportation, whethe1 
at the desk or hustling us out to cars, or driving 
us where we wanted to go, did a masterful job. Ow 
compliments to you, fellows! 

. * 


[his is the second Conference city we've attended 
that had a strong touch of Hawaii, though on the 
mainland. At Chicago we almost believed we were 
in Honolulu. Everybody was wearing leis. Some 
were artificial, but from time to time groups appeared 
with real baby orchid leis. Chief Dan Liu’s singers 
popped out with single orchids in tiny vase equip- 
ped with a pin to hold them in place on the coat 
lapel or the lady’s dress. 

* * * 

The Kelso Travel Bureau, official travel agency of 
the IACP, maintained an exhibit at Chicago where 
rates and other information were dispensed with iced 
pineapple juice by Mr. and Mrs. Kelso—a most gra- 
cious couple More chiefs probably have become 
pineapple juice fans than ever before. We drank 
our share. 

* # 

If you still haven’t gotten the bug to go to Hawaii, 
just read Roy Wike’s description in the September 
issue of the Chief of his and Mrs. Wike’s trip to Hono 
lulu—and you'll make the visit a must! 


Popular Hugh Waggoner of the Missouri State 
Highway Patrol hardly had hit Chicago than he re 
ceived word of the sudden death of Capt. C. E. Potts, 
13, from a heart attack. Capt. Potts was one of his 
regional commanders. Col. Waggoner immediately 
left by plane for his home. 

* * * 

What a banquet that was, and what surprising 
things can happen. When they started the drawing 
of the three door prizes, the first winner was John 
W. Ballard, vice-president of the Kansas City Board 





Available at last! 


MINIATURE ELECTRONIC 
INVESTIGATIVE EQUIPMENT 


Save valuable man-hours of investigation 
...secure leads and evidence difficult to 
obtain by other methods...by using this 
equipment which more than pays for 
itself in the first few months of use. 
These scientific aids to crime detection 
and apprehension of lawbreakers... 
completely different from other 
electronic investigative devices... are 
now being offered to state and municipal 
law enforcement agencies. 


A detailed, confidential brochure on this 
efficient, time-saving miniature electronic 
investigative equipment is available only 
to qualified personnel. Write for it 

today on your official stationery. 


MOSLER RESEARCH PRODUCTS, INC. 


3 Keeler Street - Danbury, Conn. 
Sustaining Member of IACP 














SPECIFY Cool 


“HEAD -MASTER” 


POLICE UNIFORM CAPS 
for Warm Weather 
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White Plastic 
Open Cane 
Style No. 451 





Blue Serge 
Ventilated Brand 
Style No. 358 





Cool head comfort is guaranteed in “HEAD-MASTER” WARM 
WEATHER CAPS for they are made of the finest, lightest, 
long-wearing materials. 


WRITE TODAY FOR ILLUSTRATED POLICE CAP CIRCULAR 
OR SEE YOUR LOCAL UNIFORM DEALER 


Specify ‘‘HEAD-MASTER" ... made only by 


WENTWORTH-FORMAN CO., INC. 


21 EDINBORO ST., BOSTON 11, MASS. 
Established 1895 




















Sorry, Sut- 


To the extent that space limitations and 
monthly budgeted expenses for The Police Chief 
allow, we have included in this issue all of Lou 
Smyth’s Conference Report and major addresses 
that our pages will accomodate. We reluctantly 
write ‘““To be continued in the November issue” 
on the last page. 

The November issue, however, will follow 
this issue very closely, inasmuch as October print- 
ing was delayed until after the normal Ist of the 
month deadline in order to report the Confer- 
ence. —The Editor. 














of Police Commissiners. The second prize was won 
by someone whose name we didn’t catch. Then came 
the drawing for the third prize, and durned if it 
wasn't won by Commissioner Ballard’s wife. 

* * * 


We've met a good many hotel managers and as- 
sistant Managers in our time, but never one as ac- 
complished in public relations as Walter G. Riddle, 
assistant manager of the Conrad Hilton. He is a 
cousin of Frank Riddle, chief of police of Terre 
Haute, Indiana. Walter Riddle probably knows 
personally more police executives than any other man 
in the hotel business. He gives his hotel’s guests 
friendly super-service, and many of the members of 
[ACP who met him sing his praises. 

* * * 


Walter has been a Chicagoan for a half century, 
and has a host of friends among big league ball 
players, stars of screen, stage, radio and _ television. 
He reaches in his pocket, pulls out an over-stuffed 
card case, and as he opens the cover, a yard or more 
of membership cards in state police associations, 
greetings from celebrities, and other evidences of 
friendship roll out for inspection. It’s worth a trip 
to Chicago to get acquainted with him. 

* * * 

Baily Barker, exec. v. p. of Federal Lab, one of 
the old time exhibitors at Conferences, felt keenly 
the absence of his wife and right bower, genial Mary 
Barker, at the Chicago Conference. Mary could not 
make the trip because of a back injury—the first Con- 
ference she has missed in years—and everybody want- 
ed to know where Mary was. 

* * * 

When we saw the movie of Bob Hope, Walter 
Headley and Chairman Gallagher of the IACP TV 
Committee, in Hollywood signing the contract for 
the “Police Hall of Fame” series, we decided IACP 
does not need to go out of its own membership for 
movie actors. Both were as calm, collected, and at 
home before the camera and sound equipment as 
any veterans of movieland. 

* * * 

Chief Lawrence of Seattle is planning to take his 
15-man drill team to Honolulu. From what Chief 
Lawrence told me, the drill team will be an important 
added feature to the vast program of entertainment 
Chief Liu is providing. 
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PREVENTION 
WILLIAM H. PARKER 
Ass’t Comm’r, RCMP Chief of Police 


INTERNAL RELATIONS 
D. A. MCKINNON 


Ottawa, Ont. Los Angeles, Calif. 

The “Winged Victory Chorus” which sang at the 
banquet comprises a group of ten young ex-service 
men who, while in the service in Germany, used to 
enjov getting together and singing. Before they were 
due to be mustered out of service their commanding 
officer suggested they might get together professional 
ly. He offered to train and manage them, and they 
went for the idea. 


Upon their return to this country they began book- 
ing engagements, and have proved immensely popular 
They had just arrived in Chicago from California 
when they were booked for the IACP banquet, and 
did they go over big! They have splendid voices, ex 
ecute various movements with military precision, and 
are generous with their encores. 


We got a kick out of the invitations for the 1958 
Conference. After Miami Beach had been extolled, 
Chief Slusser of Pittsburgh presented the invitation 
from himself ‘and his city fathers to meet in the metro 
polis of western Pennsylvania. Then Commissionet 
Shepherd of the New York City Department invited 
the members to meet in the world’s largest city, but 
admitted he liked Miami Beach—in fact spent his 
vacations there. After he concluded, Chief Slusse1 
smilingly withdrew his invitation, persuaded, as he 
said, by Shepherd’s remarks. Miami Beach was chosen 
unanimously. 


* . 


After adjournment we had to rush to our room and 
continue writing the report of the Conference. Missed 
the opportunity to say goodbye to many friends. So 
we say it now, as Dan Liu would say it: ALOHA! 


TAIWAN representatives at the Conference were 
Colonel Liu Da, Instructor, Central Police Officers’ 
College, Republic of China, Taipei; Major Ying-Ming 
Soo, National Police Administration, Republic ol 
China, Taipei; Hsing-tang Lee, Chief, Police Edu 
cation Section, Ministry of the Interior, Republic o 
China, Taipei; Tai-Hsing Wang, Chief of Training, 
Taiwan Policé Academy, Republic of China, Taipei; 
and Mr. Yu, Chien, Advisor, Taiwan Provincial Po- 
lice Administration, Taichung City, Taiwan. 


Member delegate from the Philippines was Fran- 
cisco A. Paraan, Chiet of Police of Baguio City. 
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FEDERAL GAS GUN AND EQUIPMENT 





FEDERAL 1 






The Federal 11/2” cal. (37mm) Gun and Flite-Rite Projectile Shells illustrated are designed 
to dislodge criminals and insane persons from barricaded positions. 

Spedeheat Gas Projectiles and Short Range Gas Cartridges chamber in the Federal 
1¥/2"" cal. (37mm) Gun and are designed for controlling mob disturbances. 

Law Enforcement Departments and Penal Institutions should have this equipment 
available in order that officers can handle serious assignments with minimum risk. 


A scientifically balanced 
_— shell equipped with tail fins that can be fired 100 
. yards with assured accuracy. Will penetrate partitions, 





al . . 
~s doors or windows and deliver a heavy gas concen- 
$LTE ITE bralectite tration at destination, driving out barricaded persons 
showing toil fins that give it flight accuracy for safe apprehension. 
aati A light-weight, low ve- 
[ i locity projectile which discharges a heavy visible con- 
vo — centration of gas as far as 225 yards. Designed for 


FLITE-RITE PROJECTILE riot and mob control. 


Discharges a direct 
cloud of gas from gun muzzle 40 feet with a 25 foot 
spread. It is extremely effective at close quarters. 


A 30,000 candle power flare at- 
tached to a parachute; illuminates a wide area for 
over one half minute. Discharged from a Federal gas 
gun, the flare ignites at 200 foot height. Designed to 


pee help officers on dangerous night assignments. 
(neat j 


Federal Projectiles, Cartridges, and Grenades are loaded with 
SNOPARACHUTE FLARE SHELL solid crystalline gas, are safe to use and do not leak. Available 
in either Tear Gas (CN) or Sickening Gas (DM). 
The visible gas cloud discharged from Fedeal gas munitions 
enables officers to note effect of varying wind conditions and 
to change tactics to accomplish the original objective. 





SPEDEHEAT PROJECTILE 








EMERGENCY GAS KIT. This Federal Gas Kit 
Case can be opened in close quarters and 
equipment can be removed without delay. 
No straps or turn buckles to work with. The 
Federal Gas Case holds 1 Gas Gun, 4 Flite- 
Rite Projectiles, 4 Spedeheat Projectiles, 4 
Short Range Cartridges, 4 Parachute Flares 
and 4 Grenades. All equipment is ready 
NO. 235 EMERGENCY GAS CARRYING CASE UNIT for instant use when emergencies call for 
action. 


FEDERAL LABORATORIES, INC. 


SPECIALISTS IN SCIENTIFIC LAW ENFORCEMENT AND PROTECTIVE EQUIPMENT 
SALTSBURG, PENNSYLVANIA, U.S.A. 

















HANDSOME 
MINIATURE 


OR REGULATION 
SIZE BADGES 


SEE YOUR 
BLACKINTON DEALER 











DEPUTY COMMISSIONER 
IN CHARGE OF LEGAL MATTERS 


. . . THE SECRET BEHIND 
THIS LITTLE TEASER! 


Onlookers will marvel 
when, after borrowing a 
coin and wrapping it in 
a an ordinary piece of 
Paper, you ignite the 
paper and make the coin dramatically vanish in a puff of 
smoke! The secret? — it’s all in the way you wrap the 
coin. Follow steps A, B and C in the diagram, then just 
before folding in the right-hand side tilt the paper to the 
right permitting the coin to slide out to the edge of the paper. 
When you make the last fold (Step D) the coin will be 
in the pocket just formed. Ask everyone to feel the 
wrapped coin, which will seem to be firmly enclosed in 
the paper. Now while someone gets you a match and an 
ashtray, slide the coin into your palm, and you'll be 
ready to set the paper ablaze, place it in the ashtray, and 
enjoy their amazement when nothing remains 
but a heap of ashes! 
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/  BLACKINTON papce N\\ 


That look of quality NTO, 
just can’t be + ~ 
concealed — it 
speaks for itself 
with its handsome 
design, precision 

styling, and gleaming finish. You'll be 

proud to have everyone know your 

badge is the very best — a 

BLACKINTON badge. 
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Have You Seen The New HI-GLO 
Badge? Unlike Our Vanishing Coin, That Rich 
HI-GLO Luster Will Never Disappear No Matter How Much It’s Polished. 


BLACKINTON 


V.H. BLACKINTON & CO., INC., ATTLEBORO FALLS, MASS. 


SEE YOUR EQUIPMENT SUPPLIER FOR 
BADGES AND UNIFORM INSIGNIA FOR 
EVERY SERVICE AND INDUSTRY. 





